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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

of  The  Arts,  published  monthly  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  for 
October  1,  1921. 


State  of  New  York, 
County  of  Kings, 


I rr. : 


Before  me,  a Commissioner  of  Deeds  in  and  for  the  State  and 
County  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Hamilton  Easter  Field, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  editor  of  The  Arts,  and  that  the  following  is  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a daily  paper,  the  circulation), 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  aboye 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  man- 
aging editor  and  business  manager  are: 

Publisher — Hamilton  Easter  Field,  110  Columbia  Heights, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Editor — Hamilton  Easter  Field,  110  Columbia  Heights, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor — Alan  Burroughs,  110  Columbia  Heights, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Business  Manager — Dorothy  Freeman,  110  Columbia  Heights, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  Hamilton  Easter  Field,  110  Columbia 
Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1 per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of 
the  owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also  in  cases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears^  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is 
given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em- 
bracing affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a capacity  other  than  that 
of  a bona  fide  owner;  and_  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  so  stated  by  him. 

Hamieton  Easter  Field,  Editor. 

.Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  first  day  of  October, 
1921. 

(seal) 


J.  C.  Boysen, 
Commissioner  of  Deeds. 


\Decemher,  J92i\ 
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and  ROBERT  LAURENT 
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IT  would  almost  seem  as  if  a few  words  of  explanation  were  necessary.  There  are  articles 
published  in  this  number  which,  so  to  speak,  cry  out  for  illustrations.  Yet  they  have 
been  printed  without  a reproduction.  Kindly  forgive  us.  There  is  a strike  of  photo- 
engravers in  the  metropolis  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  anything  done  in  the  line  of  engraving. 
Fortunately  we  had  quite  a number  of  plates  left  over  from  other  issues.  We  preferred, 
therefore,  to  omit  reproductions  rather  than  to  trust  to  an  unknown  engraver. 

Few  seem  to  understand  the  way  we  name  the  various  issues  of  The  Arts.  “Re- 
viewing December”  is  supposed  to  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first  of  January. 
As  there  were  few  shows  of  December  which  lasted  over  the  first  of  the  year  we  felt  it  advis- 
able to  review  the  exhibitions  of  the  first  week  of  January  in  order  to  make  the  present 
issue  a review  of  current  art.  Thafc  is  why  “Reviewing  December”  includes  some  of  the 
January  shows.  On  the  front  cover  may  be  found  the  date  of  issue  just  below  the  price. 

A word  of  explanation,  possibly,  is  also  necessary  about  the  policy  of  The  Arts  re- 
garding the  opinions  expressed  in  it.  Each  signed  article  records  merely  the  opinions  of 
its  author.  The  editor  is  In  no  way  responsible  for  the  signed  articles,  beyond  his  feeling 
that  the  articles  published  seem  to  him  to  express  opinions  about  which  discussion  would  be 
opportune.  An  open  discussion  frequently  brings  one  closer  to  the  truth  than  the  pro- 
nouncement of  any  one  person,  however  well  qualified  he  may  be. 

One  element  of  the  success  of  The  Arts  which  has  particularly  pleased  us  is  the 
large  number  of  public  Institutions  which  have  subscribed.  During  the  last  two  months 
there  have  come  In  one  hundred  and  forty-two  new  subscriptions  from  libraries,  schools, 
colleges  and  other  public  institutions.  Twenty-nine  of  these  hav’e  come  from  California, 
sixteen  from  New  York  State,  eleven  from  Ohio,  ten  from  Illinois,  eight  from  Michigan, 
seven  each  from  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  six  each  from  Iowa,  New  Jersey  and  Minne- 
sota. To  these  Institutions  we  offer  thanks  for  the  confidence  they  have  felt  in  our  ability 
to  help  build  up  the  character  of  the  citizens  of  America.  May  The  Arts  fully  justify  this 
confidence ! 

We  are  much  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Arthur  Tooth  & Sons  for  the  two  repro- 
ductions which  serve  as  frontispieces  of  this  issue,  and  to  the  courtesy  of  Frederick  Keppel 
& Co.  for  the  wood  cut  by  John  J.  A.  Murphy  (one  of  those  shown  in  his  current  exhibi- 
tion) which  figures  upon  our  front  cover. 


SIR  JOHN  THOROLD 


Arthur  Tooth  & Sons 


SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 


JOHN  HUNTER,  ESQ. 


Arthur  Tooth  & Sons 


SIR  THOMAS  LAURENCE 


Courtesy  of  American  Art  Association 


THE  KELEKIAN  COLLECTION 

By  THE  Editor 


There  is  about  to  be  dispersed  the  most  im- 
portant collection  of  post-impressionist  art 
ever  brought  into  the  American  auction  market.  It 
is  an  art  event  of  prime  importance.  America  is  to 
have  an  opportunit}"  of  showing  to  the  world  that 
she  is  not  so  backward  in  matters  of  taste  as  Euro- 
peans believe. 

Fifty  years  ago  it  was  admitted  in  France  that  we 
were  pioneers  in  matters  of  taste.  It  was  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  two  men — William  Morris 
Hunt  and  Quincy  Shaw.  When  the  impressionist 
movement  came  we  would  have  lost  our  reputation 
as  pioneers  had  it  not  been  for  two  young  women — 
Miss  Cassatt,  the  artist,  and  Miss  Elder.  They 


saved  the  day  for  America.  When  the  post-impres- 
sionist movement  succeeded  the  impressionist  there 
were  only  Leo  Stein  and  Charles  Loeser,  two  e.x- 
patriates,  neither  of  whom  were  of  our  old  American 
stock. 

What  has  happened  to  the  pioneer  spirit  of  our 
ancestors?  Why  have  so  few  of  us  any  of  it  left? 
Why  is  it  that,  as  I think  of  this  sale  and  of  the 
wonderful  opportunity  now  given  us  to  help  to 
make  this  country  of  ours  the  abiding  place  of  great 
art,  a fear  comes  over  me  that  France  and  Germany, 
impoverished  thougli  they  are,  will  outbid  us  and 
that  the  masterpieces  of  the  KHekian  collection  will 
return  to  Europe? 


PAUL  CEZANNE 


THE  ARTIST’S  WIFE 

Courtesy  of  American  Art  Association 


P A Y S A G E Courtesy  of  American  Art  Association  PABLO  PICASSO 


Kelekian  I knew  in  Paris  many  }'ears  ago.  I 
knew  his  shop  as  a place  where  I could  buy  antiqui- 
ties which  were  antique,  and  among  my  most 
treasured  possessions  is  an  Egyptian  head  in  stone 
which  I bought  of  him  in  my  student  da3's.  The 
question  of  modern  art  never  came  up  and  I was 
unaware  that  the  antiquarian  had  as  marvellous  a 
flair  for  Cezanne  and  Seurat  as  he  had  for  Egyptian 
bas-reliefs  and  Persian  pottery. 

The  introductions  to  auction  catalogues  are  usu- 
ally bombastic  in  style.  In  the  case  of  the  Kelekian 
sale,  Seymour  de  Ricci,  Arsene  Alexandre  and  Roger 
Fr\'  are  the  three  .critics  whose  writings  introduce 
the  announcement  of  the  sale. 

Sc\mour  dc  Ricci,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  KekTian, 
says : 

“A  native  of  Persia,  he  has,  all  his  life,  lived 
among  the  antiquities  of  the  nearer  East.  He  has — 
as  evert  body  knows — successfully  dealt  in  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Chinese  and  Sassanide  art.  Greek,  Roman 
and  Hy/antine  objects  have  always  crowded  his 


cases.  Of  late  t ears,  his  attention  has  been  extended 
to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  many  beautiful  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  pieces  have  passed  through  his  hands. 
Is  is  not,  for  a casual  observer,  somewhat  surprising 
that  modern  art — tea,  the  most  modern  of  modern 
art — should  so  strongly  have  attracted  his  attention? 
The  reason  is  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Kelekian’s 
training  as  a collector  and  a dealer  has  been  directed 
towards  a keen  appreciation  of  the  continuitv  of 
artistic  tradition.  We  no  longer  believe  to-day  in 
the  time-honored  division  of  ancient  art  into  a cer- 
tain number  of  water-tight  compartments.  We 
know  nowadays — and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
quests of  modern  science — that  the  whole  artistic 
tradition,  from  the  palaeolithic  age  to  the  present 
(lav,  is  one  continuous  tangled  skein  of  many-colored 
threads.  To  single  out  from  this  skein  any  one 
thread  of  tradition,  requires  a tremendously  keen 
artistic  intuition  such  as  can  only  be  acquired  by  long 
years’  familiarity  w-ith  works  of  art  of  every  age  and 
description.  Hooks  cannot  teach  it  and  many  hours 
spent  in  libraries  and  museums  are  often  of  little 
avail.  In  the  few  instances  I can  think  of,  it  is  a 
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Courtesy  of  American  Art  Association 
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LA  PETITE  SERAPHINE  J.  B.  C.  COROT 

Courtesy  of  American  Art  Association 
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Courtesy  of  American  Art  Association 


ANDRE  DERAIN 


born  feeling  for  qualitj^,  an  innate  love  of  beauty,  a 
second  sense  for  the  finer  and  less  visible  trails  of 
tradition.  Few  collectors,  fewer  museum  directors, 
ever  acquire  that  sense,  and  it  is  a great  pity,  inas- 
much as  something  will  always  be  lacking  from  their 
houses  and  their  galleries.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
all  French  amateurs,  Monsieur  Jacques  Doucet, 
knew  well  what  he  was  doing  when  he  hung  on  his 
walls  a still-life  by  Manet  between  two  paintings 
by  Chardin  and  when  he  intermingled  in  his  rooms 
the  dainty  products  of  French  eighteenth  century 
art  and  the  archaic  splendors  of  early  Persian  and 
Chinese  ware.  If  Mr.  Kelekian  had  not  been  in- 
timately familiar  with  the  glories  of  the  East  and 
the  magificence  of  Byzantium  and  Ravenna,  he  never 
would  have  succeeded  in  selecting  from  the  French 
art  of  a whole  century  practically  all  that  was  truly 
significant  and  practically  nothing  else.  Neither 
would  he  have  brought  together  a gallery  which  rvill 
perpetuate  his  name  among  art-lo\ers  of  the  future. 


“May  I also  add  that  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
picking  and  choosing  from  some  of  the  most  select 
collections  formed  in  the  last  generation  and  that 
we  find  on  his  walls  the  flower  of  the  celebrated 
galleries  of  Roger  Marx,  Cheramy,  Manzi,  Hansen, 
IMirbeau,  Flameng  and  Rouart,  truly  a quintessence 
of  quintessence,  a selection  from  houses  where  every- 
thing was  select.” 

Of  the  dispersal  of  the  collection  he  says;  “As  a 
Frenchman,  I cannot  but  regret  that  so  many  mas- 
terpieces are  leaving  France  instead  of  adorning  our 
great  museums;  as  a Frenchman  also,  I cannot  but 
be  proud  of  the  success  that  these  silent  ambassadors 
have  achieved  at  Chicago,  on  the  walls  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  New  \’ork  and  in  the  spacious 
halls  of  the  B rooklvn  Museum,  where  for  several 
months  they  have  been  exhibited.  May  the  lesson 
they  teach  not  remain  without  fruit,  may  they  con- 
tinue to  teach  it  in  their  new  homes;  may  the\-  bring 
jo\  Into  more  houses.  lo\’e  of  beauty  into  more 
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cities  and  may  they  stimulate  in  the  hearts  of  all 
those  who  see  and  admire  them  the  higher  and 
greater  virtues  of  patience,  labor  and  probity,  by 
which  their  illustrious  makers  will  live  in  the  mem- 
ory of  future  generations.” 

And  here  is  Arsene  Alexandre’s  portrait  of  Mr. 
Kelekian : “Let  us  suppose  this  man  to  possess  a 
well-developed  sense  of  taste,  and  to  be  an  enthusiast 
by  temperament  as  well  as  one  trained  in  his  pro- 
fession. This  amateur  in  art  has  seen,  and  very 
often  handled,  many  treasures  which  this  earth  has 
jealously  guarded  for  many  centuries,  or  which  were 
lying  forgotten  at  the  door  of  unknown  or  forgotten 
sanctuaries.  Legendary  lands,  on  whose  soil  so 
many  struggles  were  fought,  where  buried  deep  in 
earth’s  bosom  slumbered  the  witnesses  of  dethroned 
splendors,  revealed  to  him  at  last  the  many  secrets 
tliat  were  tlieirs.  And  thus  he  learned  of  many 
marvels,  and  passed  them  on,  in  turn,  and  dwelt 
familiarly  with  the  masterpieces  of  Egyptian,  Per- 


sian, Hellenic,  and  Byzantine  art.  The  best  works  of 
our  French  art  in  the  Middle  Ages  have  claimed  and 
held  their  place  in  collections  alongside  of  these 
grand  vestiges  of  ancient  art. 

“Again,  he  looks  about  him.  After  having 
searched  in  the  very  heart  of  ancient  empires,  his 
inquisitiveness  and  passionate  love  of  art  drew  him 
to  more  recent  fields  of  growth  and  expansion. 
Without  any  effort,  but  very  naturally — and  with 
the  same  pleasure,  he  enjoys  the  productions  of  mod- 
ern talent  like  the  works  of  the  masters  of  the  old 
school  (and  little  persuasion  would  be  needed  to 
have  him  invert  the  terms,  and  that  modern  genius 
appear  to  him  as  the  harvest — the  reaping — of 
ancient  “genius”).  In  truth,  he  perceives  the 
secret  affinities  and  the  visible  harmonies.  No  pre- 
conceived idea  guided  him,  no  concession  to  accepted 
standards  of  the  time,  only  a spontaneous  adherence 
to  the  logical  in  beauty.  The  fact  is  that  he  recog- 
nized, not  the  antagonism,  but  the  similitudes.” 
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Lastly,  here  is  what  Roger  Fry  writes  in  an  arti- 
cle, “Modern  Paintings  in  a Collection  of  Ancient 
Art,”  in  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  December, 
1920: 

“Mr.  Kelekian’s  venture  in  modern  art  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  Before  that  he  was 
known  as  the  greatest  collector  and  dealer  in  Ori- 
ental textiles  and  pottery.  . . . Now  he  puts 

forward  his  modern  pictures  as  yet  another  aspect 
of  his  aesthetic  point  of  view.  . . . The  case  of 

Mr.  Kelekian,  therefore,  is  one  of  great  interest. 
H ere  is  a man  whose  whole  life  has  been  spent  in 
the  study  of  early  art,  who  at  a given  moment  has 
had  the  grace  to  see  its  implications,  to  see  that 
principles  precisely  similar  to  those  employed  by  early 
Persian  potters  and  Fatimite  craftsmen  were  being 
actually  put  into  practice  by  men  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. . . . 

“His  long  familiarity  with  early  Oriental  art  has 
trained  his  taste  in  the  search  for  what  is  really 
significant  in  the  work  of  art,  has  given  him  a 
courage  which  has  not  betrayed  him  in  his  choice  of 
modern  work. 

“Such  a picture,  for  instance,  as  the  profile  by 
Daumier  (Bus/e  rle  femme,  from  the  Octave  Mir- 


beau  collection)  which  frightened  most  collectors 
by  its  strangeness,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  his  net. 
Again,  a man  who  had  handled  so  many  Fayum  por- 
traits was  not  likely  to  miss  the  qualities  in  a head 
by  Matisse  {Tete  de  femme)  which  was  so  evi- 
dently inspired  by  the  same  feeling  for  the  balance 
betw^een  style  and  realism. 

“It  thus  happens  that  one  of  the  charms  of  this 
collection  is  the  occurrence  of  unusual  works,  which 
are  not  at  first  sight  characteristic  of  their  authors, 
but  for  that  very  reason  reveal  some  intimate  and 
unforeseen  side  of  their  artistic  personality.  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  surprising  Portrait  of  a.  man  by 
Corot  {Portrait  de  Monsieur  Abel  Osmond)  which 
in  its  tense  precision  of  form,  its  hard  and  clear  de- 
lineation of  planes,  might  rather  suggest  Ingres  than 
a man  who  like  Corot  developed  to  exaggeration  the 
atmospheric  envelopment  and  blurring  of  form. 

“Or  take  again  the  Courbet  Snow  Scene  by  a 
Lakeside  {La  neige  sur  le  lac  Leman)  in  which  a 
quite  strange  quality  as  of  a great  visionary  painter 
unexpectedly  emerges  in  spite  of  the  doctrine  of  lit- 
eral realism  which  he  proposed  to  himself.  This  pic- 
ture recalls  indeed  the  conscious  and  deliberately 
poetic  handling  of  some  of  the  great  Chinese  land- 
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scapists  of  the  school  of  Ma  Yuan.  It  has,  too,  a 
certain  personal  interest  from  the  letter  with  which 
he  dedicated  it  to  the  Marquise  Colonna.  . . . 

“Cezanne,  Degas  and  Renoir  are  all  well  repre- 
sented in  this  collection,  but  we  have  chosen  (for 
reproduction — the  article  reproduced  five  of  the  pic- 
tures of  the  collection)  yet  another  of  the  earlier 
masters,  Delacroix.  It  is  impossible  for  most  Eng- 
lishmen to  share  to  the  full  the  enthusiasm  which 
Delacroix’s  name  always  has  aroused  in  French  art- 
ists. We  are  put  off  by  the  theatrical  quality  of  his 
vision,  and  for  myself  I can  rarely  understand  why 
his  color  is  so  much  admired.  However,  I can  come 
to  terms  with  regard  to  so  profound  and  dramatic 
an  interpretation  of  character  as  the  little  Paganini 
discovers.  It  is  indeed  a marvellously  intense  and 


imaginative  conception,  and  though  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  romantic  attitude  to  life  seems  strangely 
distant  and  unfamiliar  to  us  now,  one  cannot  refuse 
to  it  an  imaginative  sympathy  when  it  makes  so  elo- 
quent and  so  passionate  an  appeal  as  it  does  here.” 

There  is  little  for  me  to  add  to  what  these  emi- 
nent men  have  said.  If  but  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  the  Kelekian  collection  remains  in  America 
through  the  efforts  of  The  Arts  this  article  and 
these  reproductions  will  have  brought  forth  a full 
harvest. 

In  any  case  we  shall  have  broadened  the  apprecia- 
tion of  many  art  lovers  and  we  shall  have  strength- 
ened the  love  for  beauty  throughout  this  land  of 
ours. 


AMERICAN  WATER  COLORS  AT  THE 
BROOKLYN  MUSEUM 

By  Paul  Strand 


1AST  Spring  the  Brooklyn  Museum  gave  us  a 
magnificently  adequate  presentation  of  the  de- 
velopment of  French  painting  during  the  past  one 
hundred  years.  It  was  a bolt,  not  from  a clear  but 
from  the  very  gray,  institutionalized  sky.  Here,  for 
the  first  time  in  a museum  was  an  exhibition  hung 
with  a perception  that  such  a thing  as  developmental 
relativity  exists  in  painting,  that  in  such  relativity 
may  be  found  the  meaning  of  painting  as  a social 
and  as  an  individual  function.  We  were  given  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  an  almost  complete  resume  of 
French  work  from  Courbet  to  Picasso,  hung  in 
bright,  well-lighted  rooms  and  in  such  a way  that 
the  work  of  each  man  was  shown  to  its  best  ad- 
vantage. And  although  there  were  some  things 
missing  that  one  would  like  to  have  seen  hung,  yet 
one  was  completely  sure  that  no  exclusive  tactics 
had  been  employed — that  there  was  no  sticking 
even  of  things  into  corners.  Around  the  work 
there  was  light,  air  and  free  breathing,  and  in  the 
keen  pleasure  of  seeing  painting  thus  exposed,  one 
realized  that  here  at  last  in  Brooklyn  a museum 
was  beginning  to  function  truly:  that  those  places 
which  had  become  almost  synonymous  with  the  idea 
of  great  tombs  in  which  the  living  and  dead  alike 
were  buried,  could  become  experimental  laborator- 
ies, taking  over  as  one  of  their  proper  activities 
the  work  of  cultural  pioneering.  The  thirteen  j-ears 
of  experimentation  by  Alfred  Stieglitz  in  the  small 


laboratory  known  as  “291”  had,  it  seemed,  finally 
penetrated  officialdom,  had  made  this  exhibition  of 
French  painting  possible.  The  Brooklyn  Museum 
had  taken  a decisive  step  and  had  committed  itself, 
one  hoped,  to  a splendid  future. 

The  closely  following  exhibitions  of  modern 
American  painting  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  and 
the  loan  exhibition  of  modern  French  work  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  gave  assurance  of  salutary 
Brooklyn  influence  at  work.  But  one  wondered 
as  the  summer  passed  whether  the  museums  would 
have  the  courage  to  go  on, — whether  these  attempts 
at  free  inquiry  were  merely  sporadic  flashes  in  the 
pan  of  official  negativism.  Would  they  carry  on? 
Would  Brooklyn  follow  its  own  lead? 

That  question  was  answered  by  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  on  November  7th  with  the  opening  in  its 
galleries  of  an  exhibition  of  water  colors  by  Ameri- 
can artists  to  be  on  public  view  until  December 
18th.  Again  as  one  passed  down  the  long  galler}^, 
well-sectioned  without  disturbing  the  feeling  of 
space  and  continuity,  one  had  the  same  sense  of 
clarity  and  brightness  and  cleanness.  Too,  one  was 
pleasantly  aware  of  the  absence  of  any  soft  light 
sanctimoniousness  and  the  cold  hush  of  the  tomb. 
Here  at  least  one  felt  American  water  color  paint- 
ing could  have  its  opportunity  of  fair  exposition, 
that  it  could  be  put  to  a genuine  test  in  the  clear 
daylight  and  on  the  bright  neutrality  of  these  walls. 
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As  the  work  disclosed  itself  it  was  immediately 
apparent  that  the  museum  had  attempted  not  so 
much  a highly  selected  exhibition,  as  a completely 
inclusive  review  of  water  color  painting  in  Amer- 
ica, from  Winslow  Homer  to  the  contemporary  ex- 
perimental work  of  John  Marin.  In  thus  adopt- 
ing the  comparative  method  in  the  exposition  of 
American  painting  as  against  the  selective  idea 
which  governed  the  French  show,  the  museum  has 
indicated  a very  real  necessity  of  differentiation  in 
approach.  For  whereas  the  French  painting  of  the 
past  hundred  years  exhibits  very  definite  develop- 
mental steps,  represented  each  by  outstanding  in- 
dividuals or  groups  of  individuals,  such  has  not  been 
the  case  in  America  nor  in  any  other  country,  for 
that  matter.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that 
France  has  been  the  sole  fertilizing  center  for  the 
world  in  the  plastic  arts,  a center  which  perhaps 
only  now  is  beginning  to  be  qualified  by  independent 
research  elsewhere.  American  painting,  in  the 
sense  of  a deep  national  expression,  in  the  sense 
of  Ingres,  Courbet,  Pissaro,  Cezanne,  Renoir  or 
Picasso,  has  not  been  born  yet.  The  American  past 
and,  to  a great  extent,  the  American  present  ex- 
hibits painting  which  is  for  the  most  part  academic 
picture  manufacturing  mildly  tempered  by  Euro- 
pean influences,  with  now  and  again  something 
really  indigenous  breaking  through,  some  isolated 
individual  whose  work  suggests  that  there  can  be 
American  painting.  It  is  a past  and  a present 
indeed,  which  sadly  needs  clarification,  in  which 
the  dross  and  the  genuine  are  for  many  of  us  as 
yet  very  much  mixed  up.  The  Brooklyn  Museum 
has  made  a step  towards  such  clarification  in  this 
exhibition  of  American  water  colors  without  suc- 
ceeding quite.  We  are  given  an  opportunity  of 
making  comparisons  but  it  is  not  complete.  Lacking 
perhaps  not  the  will  but  rather  the  knowledge,  the 
museum  has  made  some  unfortunate  omissions,  un- 
fortunate because  an  incomplete  opportunity  for 
comparison  is  apt  to  be  more  misleading  than  illu- 
minating. The  work  of  Max  Weber,  Abraham 
Walkowitz,  Georgia  O’Keefe,  Charles  Sheeler, 
MacDonald  Wright  and  Thomas  Benton  is  among 
the  important  missing,  while  Childe  Hassam, 
Charles  Demuth  and  Man  Ray  are  inadequately 
represented.  As  a result  the  exhibition  reveals  what 
would  be  a most  disturbing  commentary  on  water 
color  painting  in  America  were  it  not  so  unfairly 
balanced.  The  dominant  note  which  it  reiterates, 
with  some  exceptions,  is  one  of  superficiality  rather 
than  profound  feeling.  Again  and  again  one  looks 
for  invention  and  experiment  only  to  find  mere  clev- 


erness and  virtuosity.  Nor  is  this  less  true  of  the 
so-called  “modern”  than  of  the  “academic”  painter. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  tried  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  difficult  reality  of  America,  to  break 
through  the  crust  of  mere  appearance.  Rather  do 
they  both  seek  to  evade  that  reality  in  one  way  or 
another.  This  evasion  is  the  very  root  and  cause  of 
the  sterility  which  informs  their  work. 

The  painting  of  Sargent  and  Arthur  B.  Davies 
is  fairly  representative  of  this  tendency  of  academic 
and  modern  American  painting  in  the  large.  Seem- 
ingly so  disparate  in  method  and  approach,  they  are 
nevertheless  fundamentally  alike  in  the  direction  of 
their  inexpressiveness.  Mr.  Sargent  escapes  the 
reality  of  American  life,  both  physically  and  in  spirit. 
He  is  one  of  our  expatriates.  He  travels  about  the 
world  to  record  with  undoubted  virtuosity  the 
places  in  which  he  has  not  really  lived,  whose  pul- 
sating life  he  could  neither  feel  nor  understand.  He 
gives  us  merely,  but  with  greater  ability,  the  aver- 
age vision  of  the  travel-book  illustrator,  a vision 
which  is  photographic  in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
word,  unorganized  and  formless  — a record  of 
something  that  has  been  seen  rather  than  life  that 
has  been  felt. 

More  sensitive  far  than  Sargent,  more  modern  in 
that  very  sensitiveness,  Arthur  B.  Davies  has  not, 
however,  achieved  a greater  reality  of  life  in  his  pic- 
tures. He  is  aware,  too,  as  Sargent  is  not,  of  con- 
temporary French  painting  and  its  simplifications,  of 
Cezanne,  Matisse,  Picasso.  More  sensitive  also  is 
his  fresher  and  translucent  handling  of  the  medium- 
white  paper  used  instead  of  Chinese  white.  But 
Davies  is  a sensibility  for  which  his  milieu  has  been 
too  difficult,  perhaps  too  crass;  a sensibility  which 
has  been  thrust  back  upon  itself,  forced  to  construct 
a dream  world  of  its  own.  And  always  behind  the 
modern  knowledge  and  method  lies  this  phantasy,  so 
disagreeable  in  its  indirectness.  It  is  a phantasy 
which  betrays  the  Puritan  impulse  to  withdraw  and 
to  deny.  For  this  is  no  serene  Hellenic  world  of  per- 
fect bodies  in  which  Davies  moves,  but  rather  the 
heaven  of  the  world  with  which  our  magazine  cover 
illustrators  supply  us.  Mr.  Davies’  women  who 
move  or  stand  with  such  sleek  listlessness,  are  they 
not  the  seraphic  sisters  of  the  Harrison  Fisher, 
Christy  and  McMein  ladies?  Surelv  they  are  as 
unreal,  as  non-existent  and  as  anesthetic.  Does  not 
the  popularity  which  these  women  of  Davies  hold 
indicate  that  in  them  the  Puritan  phantasy  of  sexual 
repudiation,  still  so  dear  to  the  American  imagina- 
tion, has  found  its  most  sensitive  expression?  The 
work  of  Davies  stands  clearly  between  yesterday  and 
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today.  The  rock  upon  which  his  sensibility  has 
broken  still  menaces. 

Mr.  Pennell’s  New  York  is  as  ineffectual  as  are 
the  women  which  inhabit  the  world  of  Mr.  Davies. 
Pennell  still  persists  in  his  Whistlerian  dream.  He 
has  not  looked  at  the  deep-rooted  towering  rigidity 
of  buildings  and  bridges,  but  at  his  master’s  noc- 
turnes and  the  “Campanili  in  the  Night.”  He  ex- 
hibits all  of  Whistler’s  unawareness  of  solidities 
without  having  in  the  least  degree  the  latter’s  deli- 
cate sensitivity  to  color.  One  recognizes  a strip  of 
paint  as  the  Woolworth  Building  by  its  general  con- 
tour, only  to  be  amazed  that  so  stiff  a thing  could 
pass  through  Mr.  Pennell’s  consciousness  and  come 
out  so  flabby. 

Mr.  Dodge  McKnight’s  pictures  of  New  Eng- 
land and  Spain  invite  comparison  with  the  work  of 
Sargent.  In  approach  and  achievement  they  are 
much  the  same.  McKnight  has  a somewhat  richer 
color  sense,  less  dry,  and  he  uses  the  medium  more 
freely  than  does  Sargent,  pnly  to  achieve,  curiously 
enough,  the  same  unfortunate  oil-like  opacity.  He 
is,  however,  not  less  virtuosic  once  his  technique  is 
accepted.  But  here  again  we  are  confronted  with 
the  mere  external  record  of  objectivity  looked  at  and 
not  a vision  of  the  forces  which  animate  that  objec- 
tivity. It  is  not  the  New  England  of  a Thoreau  or 
of  a Robert  Frost,  which  McKnight  depicts,  but 
rather  the  New  England  of  the  casual  tourist  on 
vacation.  His  pictures  become  Spain  and  New  Eng- 
land only  by  virtue  of  associative  and  not  creative 
processes  on  the  part  of  the  beholder.  They  could 
as  well  be  anywhere. 

This  inexpressiveness  of  the  mere  appearance  of 
places  informs  as  well  the  work  of  Childe  Hassam 
and  Mary  Rogers.  As  before  mentioned,  Hassam  is 
inadequately  represented,  although  he  is  certainly  as 
important  in  a comparative  exhibition  as  either  Sar- 
gent or  McKnight.  Deriving  more  directly  as  he 
does  from  French  impressionism,  he  is  more  genu- 
inely a colorist  than  are  they.  Too,  he  uses  the 
medium  more  freely,  with  some  of  the  tactile  fresh- 
ness which  is  the  charm  of  water  color.  He  is  more 
“testhetically”  satisfying  without,  perhaps,  being 
much  more  expressive.  For  Hassam  has  not  devel- 
oped beyond  the  source  of  his  inspiration.  He  has 
not  created  out  of  his  knowledge  of  impressionism 
something  intrinsically  his  own  and  of  the  American 
milieu.  One  would  still  prefer  to  look  at  the  origi- 
nal— a Pifsaro  or  a Sisley,  or  even  a Monet. 

The  small  space  given  to  Childe  Hassam  makes 
one  wonder  why  Mary  Rogers  has  been  allotted  so 
much.  Her  work  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 


from  the  usual  thinly  feminine  attempts  at  paint- 
ing, which  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Women 
Painters  and  Sculptors  annually  discloses.  It  is 
feminine  in  the  purely  negative  sense  of  being  less 
vigorous  than  the  work  of  the  men.  Those  deep 
qualities  of  feeling  and  seeing  as  sharply  differen- 
tiated in  men  and  women  as  are  their  physiological 
differences,  find  no  expression  in  the  work  of  Mary 
Rogers.  Her  work  merely  emphasizes  the  glaring 
omission  from  this  exhibition  of  the  water  colors  of 
Georgia  O’Keefe.  The  work  of  Marguerite  Zorach 
reveals  a greater  knowledge  of  painting,  a heavier 
borrowing  from  modern  European  tendencies,  than 
that  of  Mary  Rogers.  It  is,  however,  no  more  in- 
trinsically an  expression  of  woman.  It  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  painting  of  William  Zor- 
ach. Theirs  is  a world  of  phantasy  more  positive 
than  that  of  Davies,  but  scarcely  more  meaningful. 
The  California  of  Mrs.  Zorach  and  the  Maine  of 
Mr.  Zorach  are  simply  patterns,  two-dimensional, 
despite  the  modern  geometries  of  the  design.  The 
American  scene  which  they  paint  is  so  remote  from 
the  world  in  which  they  live  that  Maine  might  be 
California  and  vice  versa.  It  is  this  rejection  of 
those  particular  essences  which  distinguish  one  place 
from  another  which  makes  theit  work,  and  the 
greater  part  of  modern  American  painting  for  that 
matter,  so  anemic.  For  that  rejection  is  nothing  less 
than  a confession  on  the  part  of  the  painter  of  his 
inability  to  face  this  America  in  which  he  lives.  It 
is  again  a running  away,  an  attempt  to  escape.  The 
extraordinary  dearth  of  experimental  effort  apparent 
in  the  work  of  all  those  already  mentioned,  the 
consequent  repetition  rather  than  development 
which  informs  their  paintings,  are  indubitable  proof 
of  it.  In  moving  away  from  life  they  have  found 
merely  a formula. 

The  flat  patterns  of  Maurice  Prendergast  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  those  we  saw  eight  years  ago  at  the 
now  historic  Armory  Show  of  modern  art.  At  that 
time  their  fresh  naivete  was  interesting  as  a promise; 
today  these  patterns  appear  as  a perfectly  effete 
formula,  evidence  of  a fixation.  When  the  artist 
stands  still,  removes  himself  from  the  hot  flux  of  the 
immediate  life  around  him,  he  becomes  inevitably  a 
mere  picture  maker,  fixed  upon  little  virtuosities  of 
technique,  phantasy  or  the  unimportant  idiosyn- 
crasies of  his  own  personality.  It  is  precisely  such 
fixations  which  are  to  a disturbing  degree  the  pre- 
dominant note  in  this  exhibition  of  water  color. 

It  would  be  almost  hopelessly  so  were  it  not 
qualified  in  part  by  the  omissions  heretofore  men- 
tioned, and  more  particularly  by  the  outstanding  ex- 
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hibited  work  of  three  men.  Against  a background 
of  weakness  and  sterility  the  painting  of  Winslow 
H omer,  Charles  Demuth  and  John  Marin  stands  as 
a challenge  and  a realization.  More  than  that,  it 
is  an  affirmation  that  a truly  indigenous  expression 
is  as  possible  in  America  as  in  Europe.  The  rich 
sonorities  of  Homer’s  color,  the  virility  and  direct- 
ness of  his  way  of  looking  at  the  thing  in  front  of 
him,  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  specious  virtuos- 
ity of  a Sargent  or  a Pennell,  to  the  anemia  of  a 
Davies.  Here,  indeed,  is  health  and  a profound 
feeling  of  wonder  before  the  spaces  of  sky  and  sea, 
for  it  was  these  which  drew  Homer  and  held  him. 
Always  are  his  places  sharply  particularized  so  that 
one  is  made  to  feel  in  them  and  a part  of  them.  The 
ruggedness  of  our  northeastern  coast,  the  rushing 
northern  rapids  or  a cold  sky  in  the  Adirondacks  are 
sharply  differentiated  in  feeling  from  the  tropic 
waters  and  skies  of  Florida  and  Nassau.  If  one  is 
irritated  by  the  literature  which  Homer  felt  im- 
pelled to  introduce  into  his  picture,  the  story  which 
limits  them  to  incomplete  expressions,  he  is  never- 
theless a man  with  a powerful  vision  of  life  and 
not  a mere  maker  of  pictures.  He  did  not  know 
how  to  make  everything  within  the  frame  of  his 
picture  contribute  to  those  parts  of  it  which  he 
really  felt.  It  is  this  which  makes  them  appear  at 
first  glance  to  be  just  illustrations.  But  they  are 
more  than  that.  Behind  the  people  or  houses  or 
trees  in  his  foreground,  seemingly  so  irrelevant  and 
unfelt,  are  vast  spaces  of  deep  and  vibrant  skies 
and  the  power  which  lives  in  waters.  H is  was  the 
simple  vision  of  the  American  pioneer  spiritualized. 
He  saw  the  elemental  in  America  as  a spirit  rather 
than  as  a purely  material  utility. 

The  contemporary  work  of  Charles  Demuth  is 
far  more  sophisticated,  and  in  no  sense  as  robust 
and  virile  as  that  of  Homer.  Both  in  number  and 
variety  of  examples  he  is  most  inadequately  repre- 
sented. One  misses  particularly  his  impressions  of 
American  vaudeville  in  which  the  expressive  ges- 
tures of  our  acrobats  and  toe-dancers  and  the  lady 
who  sings  a song  are  held  with  such  delicate  humor 
and  freshness.  Demuth  has  a sense  of  the  whimsi- 
cal which  he  succeeds  in  making  the  seemingly 
happy  accidents  of  color  and  water  upon  paper  em- 
body. In  reality,  he  has  these  accidents,  these 
lovely  nuances  of  paint  and  paper  texture  under 
complete  control.  He  has  truly  experimented  with 
the  technique  of  water  color,  with  the  free  flow 
and  interpenetration  of  translucent  pigments  sus- 
pended in  water.  He  has  revealed  much  of  its 
unique  charm  and  has  enlarged,  as  Homer  did  not, 


the  scope  of  its  expressiveness.  His  craftsmanship 
is  so  perfect  that  it  is  not  always  quite  alive.  For 
despite  much  seeking  and  experiment  Demuth  has 
yet  to  disentangle  himself  from  the  sophistication  of 
contemporary  French  influence.  His  vaudevillians 
exist  as  the  impressions  of  Bermuda  and  of  the  fac- 
tories of  Pennsylvania  do  not.  Their  geometries 
are  not  as  yet  instinct  with  life;  the  “aesthetic”  gets 
in  the  way.  Whether  Demuth  will  achieve  a deeper 
penetration  into  his  environment  yet  remains  to  be 
seen.  He  is  not,  at  least,  moving  away  from  it. 
His  is  a very  sensitive  rather  than  a robust  talent, 
maintaining  its  integrity  and  sensibility  through 
that  rarest  of  phenomena — true  craftsmanship. 

But  the  work  which  makes  this  exhibition  notable, 
which  over-shadows  and  dominates  the  total  impres- 
sions, is  the  painting  of  John  Marin.  The  fourteen 
Marin  water  colors,  covering  a period  from  1914 
to  1920,  reveal  a development  in  which  the  power- 
fully male  vision  of  Homer,  the  sensibility  and 
whimsicality  of  Demuth  are  seen  to  have  come  to- 
gether in  a positive  expression.  The  irrelevancy  of 
illustration  does  not  appear  in  this  work.  Marin  is 
keenly  aware,  as  Homer  was  not,  that  every  ele- 
ment included  in  a picture  must  be  felt,  each  part 
related  so  irrevocably  to  the  other  that  nothing  can 
be  changed  without  disturbing  the  unity  of  the 
whole.  He  is  seen  struggling,  not  always  success- 
fully but  always  with  a closer  approximation  to  the 
point  where  every  part  of  his  picture  is  equally  fine, 
equally  meaningful,  without  dead  spots.  Here,  in- 
deed, is  the  problem  of  Cezanne,  the  essential  prob- 
lem of  those  whom  we  choose  to  call  the  great 
artists  of  all  times  whose  expressiveness  and  living- 
ness is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  having  achieved 
complete  organisms,  born  always  of  the  very  partic- 
ular world  of  which  they  were  the  product  and  to 
which  they  were  able,  disinterestedly,  to  adjust  them- 
selves. 

It  is  towards  such  an  organism  that  Alarin  is  seen 
moving  with  all  of  Homer’s  virility,  and  as  directly, 
into  the  American  scene.  His  work  attests  frankly 
to  a conscious  recognition  on  his  part  that  he  is 
rooted  in  this  American  continent.  The  rocks  and 
hills  of  Maine,  its  turbulent  icy  seas,  its  vast  skies, 
claim  his  love  inevitably.  The  few  vivid  etchings  of 
New  York,  shown  elsewhere,  assert  again  the  direct 
reaction  to  the  immediate  environment,  the  adjust- 
ment which  would  face  and  penetrate  it,  rather  than 
run  away. 

Much  more  than  in  the  work  of  Demuth  does 
this  profound  approach  to  life  in  America  make  itself 
clear  in  the  painting  of  John  Marin.  Older  and 
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more  mature,  he  is  more  free  of  contemporary 
French  influences  and  of  a certain  too  delicate  nice- 
ness which  yet  characterizes  the  work  of  the  younger 
man.  No  less  sensitive  to  the  inherent  qualities  of 
the  medium,  and  with  a more  robustly  daring  color 
sense,  Marin  has  carried  the  orchestration  of  water 
color  far  beyond  Demuth.  Flowing  color,  inter- 
penetrations of  pigment,  dry  color  dragged  across 
paper  texture,  white  paper  counting  as  color,  all 
these  without  once  intruding  upon  the  medium  of 
oil,  he  has  developed  and  holds  amazingly  under  con- 
trol. Out  of  these  he  constructs  ever  more  solidly 
his  polyphonies  of  color,  which  may  well  be  com- 
pared to  the  instrumentation  of  music.  For  Marin 
has  added  to  what  has  been  so  much  a medium  of 
singing  violins  and  wood  winds,  the  fanfare  of  brasses 
and  drums,  the  sharpness  of  flutes  and  the  deeper 
tonalities  of  the  lower  strings. 

This  augmented  instrumentation  of  form  and 
color  is  in  the  cold  sunburst,  in  the  great  pine 
which  seems  to  be  all  the  pine  trees  of  our  Eastern 
coast.  It  transports  us  veritably  into  his  places,  not 
in  the  sense  merely  of  casual  travel  but  into  the 
very  center  of  the  forces  which  created  the  shower 
swept  skies,  the  little  boats  and  houses,  the  rocks 
and  seas.  This  is  Maine  and  nowhere  else.  It  is 
America  and  nowhere  else.  We  are  made  to  ex- 
perience something  which  'is  our  own,  as  nothing 
which  has  grown  in  Europe  can  be  our  own.  We 
are  taken  up  bodily,  sometimes  gently  and  subtly, 
sometimes  almost  brutally,  again  with  a great 
humorous  shout  of  joy,  and  are  shoved  into  the  core 
of  our  own  world — made  to  look  at  it. 


Marin  is  seen  carrying  on  in  his  work,  undeliber- 
ately  surely,  the  essential  vitality  of  the  Whitman 
tradition.  His  is  a true  embracement  of  this  every- 
day American  world,  without  however  being  caught 
in  the  sentimental  trap  of  swallowing  it  whole  in 
the  effort  to  seize  upon  it.  More  than  Homer  or 
Demuth  does  he  strike  this  only  possible  way  to  an 
indigenous  expression.  The  fifty  odd  other  men 
and  women  in  this  exhibition,  those  mentioned  and 
unmentioned,  have  sought  consciously  or  not  con- 
sciously to  evade  it.  Each  year  reveals  Marin  to  be 
further  along  this  difficult  road,  constantly  experi- 
menting and  seeking,  never  satisfied  with  a formula. 
He  is  seen  to  be  one  of  the  few  contemporary  work- 
ers in  any  medium  wffio  is  contributing  to  what 
may  truthfully  be  called  an  American  culture. 

Before  such  a culture  can  grow  in  America  much 
ground  has  yet  to  be  cleared.  That  is  the  fact 
which  this  exhibition  makes  sufficiently  obvious.  In 
giving  us  this  opportunity  of  seeing  a catholic  exhi- 
bition of  American  water  color  painting,  incomplete 
though  it  be,  of  making  comparisons  and  noting  ten- 
dencies, the  Brooklyn  Museum  has  again  put  us  in 
its  debt.  One  hopes  that  it  will  continue  to  lend  its 
two  bright  rooms  to  further  investigation  and  exper- 
iment, to  give  us,  perhaps  later  on,  a comparative 
review  of  academic  and  modern  American  painting 
in  general,  oil  as  well  as  water  color.  This  would 
certainly  be  another  step  towards  a much  needed 
inclusiveness  and  clarification  for  the  painters,  mu- 
seums and  the  public.  If  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
does  undertake  such  an  exhibition  one  hopes  that 
it  will  look  well  before  it  leaps,  and  then  jump  hard. 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 

By  THE  Editor 


A the  Museum  of  French  Art,  599  Fifth  Ave- 
^ nue,  Manhattan,  is  being  held  an  exhibition  of 
work  by  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  has  been  little  written  about  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  in  English,  so  that  it  is  appropriate  that 
something  should  be  written  now. 

^’ou  younger  men  who  admire  "I'oulouse-Lautrec 
now  can  have  little  conception  of  the  feeling  which 
we,  his  contemporaries,  felt  as  his  lithographs  came 
out,  one  by  one.  Each  lithograph  was  a revelation, 
a revelation  of  7'oulouse-Lautrec’s  character.  That 
alone  would  liave  interested  us.  But  it  was  much 


more.  He  was  the  revelation  of  depths  in  the 
character  of  each  one  of  us,  unexplored  depths,  depths 
of  which  we  frequently  had  no  previous  intuition. 

“Un  Hranger  tout  vetu  en  noir 
Qui  me  ressemblait  comme  un  frere.” 

Toulouse-Lautrec  was  indeed  made  in  our  image, 
our  brother.  It  is  singular  how  through  men  of  the 
same  epoch  a wave  of  emotions  run.  One  man  ex- 
presses the  emotions  which  are  common  to  a group 
of  men  and  the  group  feels  what  one  may  almost  call 
worship  towards  him  who  has  expressed  their  emo- 
tions in  terms  of  beauty.  That  is  what  Toulouse- 
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Lautrec  did.  Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Mallarme, 
Toulouse-Lautrec,  these  were  the  artists  who  gave 
form  to  the  emotions  which  were  common  to  the 
young  men  of  Paris  of  thirty  years  ago.  They  were 
our  gods.  You  who  have  come  after  us  may  admire 
them.  You  cannot  worship  them  as  we  did.  You 
cannot  really  understand  them.  You  are  not  their 
brother  nor  are  you  made  in  their  image. 

Toulouse-Lautrec  lived  at  that  time  in  Mont- 
martre. One  can  almost  say  that  he  was  Mont- 
martre. Toulouse-Lautrec,  Bruant,  Steinlen,  what 
souvenirs  do  these  three  names  not  evoke!  Of  the 
three,  Toulouse-Lautrec  was  beyond  question  the 
greatest. 

He  had  been  born  in  Albi  in  1864.  Albi  is  in 
Southern  France,  a socialist,  manufacturing  town, 
where  Jaures  was  counted  a greater  hero  than 
Toulouse-Lautrec.  When  about  thirteen  years  old 
Lautrec  had  both  hips  broken.  I presume  he  was  not 
properly  cared  for  and  his  legs  ceased  to  grow  from 
the  time  of  the  accident,  so  that  he  had  a top-heavy 
appearance.  Short-sighted,  with  prominent  lips,  he 
was  not  altogether  prepossessing.  Hardly  the  sort 
of  person  you  would  suppose  a young  man  would 
worship.  Yet  in  reality  I feel  that  young  men  seek 
nobility  of  character,  not  physical  beauty. 

After  leaving  the  Lycee  Condorcet,  Paris,  the 
school  which  has  educated  for  France  so  many  of 
her  prominent  men,  Toulouse-Lautrec  started  work- 
ing under  Bonnat,  but  soon  left,  going  to  paint  with 
Cormon  (1885-1886).  Strongly  impressed  with  the 
art  of  Degas  and  of  Forain  his  early  work  showed 
the  influence  of  these  two  men,  but  he  had  his  own 
conception  of  life.  He  was  of  a different  genera- 
tion. He  was  of  our  generation,  flesh  of  our  flesh, 
bone  of  our  bone,  sensibility  of  our  sensibility.  You 
younger  men  will  never  know  the  thrill  we  felt  as 
we  saw  our  souls  revealed  in  the  art  of  Toulouse- 
Lautrec. 

Montmartre  had  a soul  in  those  days.  It  may 
have  one  still,  but  the  soul  which  Montmartre  had 
then  is  a thing  of  the  past.  He  lives  in  the  art  of 
Steinlen,  of  Bruant,  of  Toulouse-Lautrec.  It  lives 
in  the  souls  of  the  men  still  living  who  knew  the 
spirit  of  Montmartre  and  who  loved  that  spirit. 
There  was  much  that  was  ugly  about  Montmartre, 
much  that  was  ignoble.  Yet  there  was  also  beauty 
and  nobility,  and  Toulouse-Lautrec  created  works 
from  the  life  at  Montmartre  which  will  live.  He 
lived,  he  loved.  From  his  experience  he  created  the 
intense  art  which  revealed  to  so  many  of  us  our 
own  souls.  Possibly  there  are  works  of  graphic  art 
today  which  hit  the  younger  generation  as  the  works 
of  Toulouse-Lautrec  hit  us.  If  tliere  are  such  works 


I do  not  recognize  their  intensity.  They  appeal  to 
my  intellect.  They  do  not  move  me.  Still  I recog- 
nize that  the  younger  generation  must  have  their 
emotions  as  we  had  ours.  Somewhere  there  should 
be  the  same  direct  appeal  to  the  emotional  natures  of 
the  younger  generation. 

In  literature  I feel  that  the  appeal  has  been  made. 
The  novels  of  the  last  decade  have  many  of  them 
an  intensity  which  I recognize  as  touching  the  very 
nerves  of  modern  life.  The  flesh  quivers  at  the 
touch.  Our  generation  did  not  have  such  emotions. 
I feel  their  intensity,  but  my  nature  does  not  re- 
spond as  it  did  to  the  art  of  Toulouse-Lautrec  or, 
in  literature,  to  the  poetry  of  Walt  Whitman. 

The  peculiar  appeal  which  a work  of  art  makes 
to  the  men  and  women  among  whom  it  was  created 
does  not  always  have  much  to  do  with  the  permanent 
value  of  the  art.  The  popularity  of  Ossian,  of 
Greuze,  of  Murillo,  of  Mendelssohn,  clearly  shows 
that.  But  the  appeal  which  Toulouse-Lautrec  made 
was  an  intense  appeal  to  the  few,  just  as  it  was  with 
George  Meredith,  Walt  Whitman  and  William 
Blake.  Ossian,  Greuze,  Murillo  and  Mendelssohn 
appealed  to  the  masses,  and  that  sort  of  popularity 
merely  means  that  one  is  abreast  of  one’s  time,  not 
that  one  is  in  advance  of  it.  Now  it  is  my  belief 
that  Toulouse-Lautrec  was  in  advance  of  his  time. 
He  was  a pioneer.  Work  of  pioneers  usually  lives. 

Toulouse-Lautrec  died  at  the  home  of  his  parents 
of  paralysis,  September  9,  1901.  Undoubtedly  his 
death  was  hastened  by  drink.  There  is  no  use  in 
trying  to  picture  as  a saint  a man  who  was  not  one. 
Much  of  his  art  reflects  an  unfortunate  side  of  his 
life.  His  physical  deformities,  combined  with  his 
fine  sensibilities,  had  embittered  his  whole  being. 
Yet  throughout  his  work  there  is  an  undercurrent 
of  nobility,  and  it  is  this  undercurrent  which  gives 
his  art  its  high  distinction. 

The  Museum  of  French  Art  has  given  us  a very 
wonderful  show,  a show  which  includes  a few 
drawings  and  paintings  and  most  of  his  lithographs 
and  posters  although  some  of  my  favorites  like  “Le 
Divan  Japonais”  were  missing.  The  portrait  repro- 
duced in  the  catalogue  is  a portrait  of  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  by  himself.  It  is  one  of  the  paintings  of 
the  Kelekian  Collection  and  has  been  wrongly  cat- 
alogued as  a portrait  of  A.  Cipa.  Mr.  Benedite  of 
the  Luxembourg  recognized  the  error  and  explained 
that  the  “A.  Cipa”  was  a dedication  of  the  self- 
portrait  to  his  friend  Cipa  and  really  read  “a  Cipa,” 
“to  Cipa.”  Unfortunately  I was  unable  to  get  a 
corroboration  of  this  fact  until  it  was  so  late  that 
the  engravers’  strike  prevented  my  giving  it  as  the 
first  reproduction  for  this  article. 
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THE  ART  OF  CARL  SPRINCHORN 

By  Kenneth  Burke 


J E are  standing  on  a hill,  looking  down  at  a 
broad  mass  of  trees.  We  may  like  the  extent 
of  the  view,  we  may  like  the  quality  of  the  colors; 
but  there  is  nothing  final  in  such  things.  This, 
however,  is  true  only  so  long  as  the  forest  remains 
a forest.  If  we  suddenly  find  that  it  is  more  than  a 
forest,  that  it  is  a river,  with  currents  of  trees 
swirling  about  and  intermingling,  with  sluggish 
pools  along  the  edges,  and  other  movements  as 
steady  and  solid  as  a freight  train  on  the  horizon, 
then  gloria!  we  have  disposed  of  that  forest.  It  is 
slain  with  the  accuracy  of  the  definition ; it  is  no 
longer  a chaos,  without  arrangement  or  meaning, 
but  something  understood  as  clearly  as  a law.  . . . 
A forest  as  a river;  in  literature  this  would  be 
called  a simile,  or  a metaphor.  In  art,  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  has  no  name.  While  in  any  case,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  telling  features  of  Carl  Sprinchorn’s 
method  of  approach. 

To  bring  out  the  real  significance  of  this  quality 
in  Mr.  Sprinchorn’s  work,  let  us  attempt  to  ex- 
amine first  of  all  just  what  is  involved  in  the  con- 
temporary striving  after  simplification.  Among  the 
moderns,  as  a whole,  this  tendency  is  exemplified  by 
a strong  passion  for  the  suppression  of  detail.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  obviously,  that  by  the  elimination 
of  detail  the  artist  can  acquire  a truer  interpreta- 
tion of  the  object  than  detail  can  give.  But  just 
what  is  meant  by  a “truer  interpretation”?  Simpli- 
fication is  a fact,  not  a virtue.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  pursued  not  for  itself  alone  but  for  the  attain- 
ment of  some  other  end.  Where,  then,  is  the  posi- 
tive step  in  the  process? 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Sprinchorn’s  canvases 
for  showing  us  the  exact  answer  to  this  question. 
For  here  we  see  an  artist  who  realized  with  a sure 
intuition  that  the  “truer  interpretation”  by  means 
of  the  elimination  of  photographic  detail  involves 
the  discovery  of  a likeness  between  the  object 
painted  and  some  other  object.  To  go  back  to  our 
original  illustration : In  dropping  away  the  inci- 
dentals of  a forest,  we  must  have  some  underlying 
principle  to  guide  us  as  to  which  details  are  mere 
incidentals,  and  this  underlying  principle  is  our  de- 
sire to  emphasize  the  forest  as  a river.  Obviously, 
the  word  “river”  does  not  necessarily  sit  on  the 
artist’s  tongue  as  he  is  painting  the  relationship  be- 
tween his  forest  and  his  river.  In  all  probability 
he  will  never  even  think  of  a river.  But  it  is,  never- 
theless, just  this  feeling  of  metaphor,  this  feeling  of 
the  relationship  existing  between  one  object  and  an- 


other, which  is  guiding  him  in  the  choice  and  elimi- 
nation of  detail  to  be  pursued  in  the  painting  of  his 
forest. 

One  can  not  but  applaud  the  maturity  of  an  art 
which  has  realized  its  own  problems  so  accurately. 
To  bring  out  the  exact  nature  of  the  difficulties, 
which  such  an  art  involves,  let  us  examine  two  other 
methods  of  simplification  which  are  very  character- 
istic of  modern  art  and  compare  them  with  Carl 
Sprinchorn’s  search  for  the  hidden  metaphor. 

First,  there  are  the  students  of  geometrical  design, 
who,  once  they  have  formulated  their  desire  for  the 
discovery  of  their  simplifying  angles,  know  exactly 
what  to  look  for,  and  thus  can  set  comfortably  to 
work  pouring  every  subject  into  their  preconceived 
mould.  Objects  are  adapted,  in  other  words,  to  the 
geometric  formula;  and  the  formula  existed  before 
the  artist  had  even  examined  his  objects.  But  sup- 
I pose  that,  having  lived  solid  months  with  evergreens 
I sticking  out  of  the  snow,  we  find — as  in  Sprinchorn’s 
“Woman  and  Evergreens” — that  some  of  them  are 
like  weird  figures  advancing  in  a dignified  proces- 
sion, while  others  are  like  humans  kneeling  about  a 
grave,  and  still  others  cluster  in  the  manner  of  obe- 
dient trained  seals.  What  does  this  discovery  have 
to  do  with  the  painting  of  a horse?  By  the  geo- 
metric formula,  both  the  trees  and  the  horse  could 
have  been  skillfully  interpreted  as  angles.  But  Carl 
Sprinchorn  must  begin  with  his  horse  all  over  again. 

It  is  in  this  continual  starting  afresh  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  problem  is  to  be  seen.  I spoke  of  what 
he  had  done  with  evergreens.  Examining  now  his 
“Men,  Horses  and  Trees,”  we  find  that  trees  here 
stand  for  something  entirely  different,  being  placed 
about  the  canvas  in  such  a way  as  to  form  gorgeous 
head-dresses  for  his  pillars  of  strength,  his  men ; while 
another  much  daintier  one  sits  on  his  horse’s  head 
like  an  aigrette,  and  another,  you  might  say,  rides 
on  the  horse’s  back.  But  the  trees  in  his  “Black 
Horses”  could  very  appropriately  be  called  instru- 
ments of  levitation,  raising  the  snow  like  grappling 
hooks  and,  along  with  the  horses,  giving  it  a sense  of 
buoyancy,  of  fluffiness,  which  can  not  be  acquired  by 
the  mere  white  and  blue  of  the  snow  rifts  them- 
selves. 

Here,  of  course,  we  are  approaching  Blake  and 
his  “Stars  Singing  Together” — the  method,  that  is, 
of  bringing  out  the  quality  in  one  thing  by  the  use 
of  other  things  of  similar  quality.  There  are  lines 
in  the  horses  and  the  trees  which  contain  properties 
belonging  to  the  snow,  and  which  consequently  con- 
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tribute  to  the  interpretation  of  the  snow.  His 
“White  Horses”  is  another  excellent  example  of  this 
method  of  attack,  the  lovely  pair  of  horses,  with 
their  delicate  modulations,  producing  a picture 
which  is  as  light  as  a pin. 

Now,  this  last  consideration  brings  us  very  close 
to  the  matter  of  abstract  painting;  for,  in  a sense, 
Carl  Sprinchorn  is  an  abstract  painter — with  one 
important  difference,  however.  For  if  he  attempts 
to  give  us,  say,  some  aspects  of  the  “snowness”  of 
snow,  he  must  at  the  same  time  give  us  snow.  It  is, 
again,  an  excellent  tribute  to  his  enormous  patience. 
For  one  can  become  very  glib  about  the  snowness  of 
snow,  once  he  passes  up  the  snow.  There  is  a paral- 
lel group  of  modern  poets,  who,  for  instance,  if  they 
wanted  to  write  on  Milton,  would  give  us  some- 
thing like  this : 

Coelestis 

and 

Fox  humana 

Easily tons  upon  tons.  . . . 

rolling  

“By  this  Right  Hand  I do  affirm” 

Seraphic  manoeuvres ! 

Where,  if  we  begin  with  the  answer,  we  can 
somehow  manage  to  arrive  there.  But  Carl  Sprin- 
chorn begins  with  snow,  and  adds  something  else, 
while  the  snow  remains.  He  manages  to  put  on  his 
canvas  both  the  object  and  his  interpretation  of  it. 
The  thorough-going  abstractor  would  have  given 
us  the  interpretation  alone.  Blake  will,  I believe, 
continue  to  mark  the  farthest  limit  the  abstract 
painter  can  go  with  impunity.  Beyond  that  the 
method  is  a mere  subterfuge,  as  though  one  were  to 
paint  a picture  called  “Piety,”  containing  a corner 


of  a cross,  a couple  of  pillars,  say,  like  parallel  out- 
stretched arms,  and  bits  of  bent  knees.  This  is  the 
utilization  of  an  almost  mechanical  process,  a mere 
surface  association  of  ideas. 

But  regardless  of  what  one  thinks  of  either 
cubism  or  the  extreme  left  of  abstractionism,  I 
wished  to  point  out  the  exact  nature  of  Sprinchorn’s 
issues,  and  the  thoroughness  of  technique  which  they 
demand  in  the  artist.  In  all  of  this  discussion,  how- 
ever, I have  not  touched  directly  on  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  art : the  relation  of  form  to  matter.  In  Mr. 
Sprinchorn’s  case,  it  brings  up  the  possibility  of  a 
whole  new  article.  For  above  and  be3mnd  all  these 
problems  of  subject-matter,  it  is  evident  from  one 
glance  at  Carl  Sprinchorn’s  canvases  that  he  has  al- 
most a disdain  of  subject-matter.  To  realize  this 
one  has  only  to  look  at  his  human  figures,  which  are 
hardly  more  than  theses,  men  without  destiny  or 
destination.  If  he  begins  with  composition  for  the 
sake  of  the  picture  he  ends  with  composition  for  its 
own  sake.  I have  explained  his  conscientious  search 
of  the  metaphor ; now  I have  to  explain  how  all  this 
becomes  of  secondary  importance  when  he  turns  to 
arranging  those  gorgeous  fluxes  which  are  the  finest 
thing  in  his  work. 

In  his  “Snow-Figure,”  for  instance,  the  authentic 
vitality  of  the  picture  is  acquired  by  the  drawing 
together  of  his  hurrying  lines,  one  object  serving  to 
transmit  the  flow  more  intensely  to  the  next,  and  so 
on,  culminating  in  a triumphant  tutti  gli  instrumenti. 
In  like  manner  the  vigor  of  the  lines  in  his  “Men, 
Horses  and  Trees”  goes  far  beyond  the  requirements 
of  his  subject,  and  it  is  this  going  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  his  subject  which  is  the  characteristic  qual- 
ity of  Sprinchorn’s  art. 


CHICAGO  LETTER 

By  Katherine  Eggleston  Roberts 


Chicago  has  had  a few  interesting  exhibi- 
tions during  December  in  spite  of  the  fact 
many  of  the  galleries  prepared  for  the  holiday  sea- 
son with  collections  of  so  strange  and  unrelated  a 
variety  of  pictures  and  objets  d"  art  that  any  sort 
of  human  being  was  certain  to  find  some  one  thing 
to  his  taste,  if  he  just  stayed  long  enough.  How- 
ever, the  tendency  of  a simple,  peace-loving  mind 
was  to  gasp  and  gape  for  a moment  of  bewilderment, 
then  turn  and  flee  to  the  few  exhibitions  where 
harmony  prevailed. 


One  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  these  was  the  ex- 
hibition of  selected  masterpieces  of  fine  prints  at  the 
Roullier  galleries.  Line  engravings,  wood  cuts, 
and  etchings  by  the  best  of  old  and  modern  masters 
gave  a rare  opportunity  for  comparative  study. 
Erom  Diirer’s  “Nativity”;  several  prints  by  Rem- 
brandt— among  them  “The  Descent  Erom  the 
Cross  by  Torchlight,”  “The  Nativity,”  and  por- 
traits of  Clement  de  Jonghe  and  Ephraim  Bonus — 
Canaletto’s  “Murano”  and  “The  Prison,  Venice,” 
and  the  superb  “Le  Soleil  Couchant”  by  Claude 
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Gellee,  one  may  follow  them  in  their  chronological 
order  through  Daubigny,  Meryon,  Millet,  Manet, 
Legros,  Lepere,  and  Leheutre  of  the  French  school 
and,  of  the  English,  Haden,  Muirhead  Bone,  Cam- 
eron, MacLaughlin,  McBey  and  Zorn.  Our  own 
Whistler  is  well  represented.  Since  the  impres- 
sions have  been  chosen  with  special  care  this  is  one 
of  the  most  enlightening  print  exhibitions  to  which 
Chicago  has  been  treated. 

The  display  of  canvases  by  W.  Lee  Hankey  at  the 
Anderson  galleries  will  continue  into  January. 
Anyone  who  likes  Mr.  Hankey’s  etchings  will  be 
fairly  sure  to  like  his  paintings,  for  in  character  and 
composition  they  are  decidedly  similar.  Picardy 
peasants,  Avorking  about  their  homes  or  in  the  fields, 
furnish  most  of  the  subjects,  a street  scene  at  night, 
called  “Automobile  Lights,”  and  one  other — “The 
Spanish  Window” — being  the  only  exceptions  in  the 
question  of  material.  In  general,  the  coloring  is 
bright,  rather  than  vivid,  and  is  used  with  a solidity 
that  fits  well  with  the  subjects  portrayed.  Mr. 
Hankey  is  expert  in  getting  the  expressive  sag  of  the 
shoulders,  but  one  can’t  help  wishing  he  had  drawn 
the  hands  with  a little  more  care. 

Boris  Anisfeld’s  sketches  for  the  settings  of  “The 
Love  for  the  Three  Oranges”  were  on  exhibition  at 
the  Arts  Club.  Distinctly  modern  in  tone  and  in- 
triguing the  interest  in  their  fantastic  and  whimsical 
conceits  they  were,  of  course,  only  a suggestion  of 
the  marvelous  scenery  that  set  the  stage  when  the 
opera  was  given  its  world  premier.  With  good 
reason  the  audience  demanded  to  see  Mr.  Anisfeld, 
as  well  as  Serge  Prokofieff,  the  composer,  for  never 
has  Chicago  seen  such  an  artistic  glory  of  color  on 
its  stage.  Every  indication  in  the  sketches  was  de- 
veloped. The  whole  color  scheme  is  In  a high  key, 
reds  and  greens  predominating  with  rich  blues  and 
orange-yellows  for  balance  and  contrast.  As  set- 
tings for  the  laughable,  weird,  and  strangely  gro- 
tesque fairy  tale,  they  were  exquisite. 

Another  exhibition  at  the  Arts  Club  consisted  of 
paintings,  water-colors,  and  drawings  by  the  Swiss 
artist,  Ferdinand  Hodler,  who  died  in  1918. 
Among  them  were  two  designs  selected  by  the  Swiss 
Government  to  be  Imprinted  upon  its  paper  money. 
His  work  shows  a simple  and  strong  Individuality 
and,  in  some  of  the  pieces,  such  as  “Le  Femmes  en 
Marche,”  a fine  feeling  of  motion.  Though  he 
studied  In  the  various  art  centers  of  Europe,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spanish  school  Is  most  evident  in  his 
work.  Like  many  other  artists  whose  artistic  con- 
ceptions have  not  been  in  accord  with  those  of  the 
time,  Ferdinand  Hodler  had  many  difficulties  to 


surmount,  but  the  determination  with  which  he  held 
to  his  own  ideas  triumphed  in  the  end,  and  he  has 
been  awarded  high  honors.  In  Paris  he  received  the 
gold  medal  and  was  later  given  the  decoration  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  while  Berlin,  Munich  and 
Vienna  acclaimed  him  “Chef  d’Ecole.”  The  same 
spirit  which  inspired  him  to  struggle  against  odds  is 
apparent  in  the  virility  of  his  work. 

The  Art  Institute  has  had  a group  of  “one-man” 
shows,  including  paintings  and  drawings  by  Leo- 
pold Seyffert,  paintings  by  Sigurd  Schou,  pastels  by 
Ray  Boynton,  and  sculpture  and  applied  art  by 
Alfonso  lannelli. 

As  I stood  In  the  midst  of  lannelll’s  sculpture,  I 
had  a sensation  of  being  battered  from  all  sides. 
Not  only  the  figures  of  the  Herculean  man  and 
woman  at  either  side  of  the  entrance,  but  even  the 
figures  in  the  frieze  across  the  room  are  Brobdlg- 
naglan.  But  they  are  gigantic  physically,  rather 
than  mentally  or  emotionally.  One  can  not  help 
contrasting  them  with  the  work  of  Chicago’s  other 
sculptor  of  Italian  ancestry — Alfeo  FaggI — whose 
figures,  smaller  In  point  of  inches,  but  infinitely  big 
in  their  sensitive  depth  of  thought  and  feeling,  re- 
duce these  giants,  even  in  one’s  memory,  to  so  much 
carefully  handled  material.  Certainly  there  are  a 
few  pieces  of  Alphonso  lannelli’s  work  which  have 
a bit  more  delicacy,  but  they  are  not  poignant;  they 
are  not  subtle.  Even  the  Christ  figure  has  not  the 
sublimity  one  could  wish  for  it.  The  blue-figured 
frieze,  called  “Disorder,”  has  a rhythm  resulting 
out  of  its  chaos  that  commands  admiration,  and  one 
must  not  deny  that,  from  an  architectural  stand- 
point, there  are  other  pieces  that  show  good  crafts- 
manship. lannelli  is  primarily  the  architect,  and 
whether  one  looks  at  the  “fragments  of  the  main 
entrance  to  the  court  house,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,”  or 
at  one  of  the  other  figures  of  less  evident  Intent,  the 
fact  Is  inescapable. 

Of  the  Leopold  Seyffert  paintings  certain  studies 
of  peasant  types  evince  more  Individuality  than  do 
most  of  the  portraits.  “Tired  Out,”  a picture  of  an 
old  woman  wearily  grinding  a coffee  mill,  which  she 
holds  In  her  lap,  is  well  executed  and  full  of  char- 
acter, as  is  the  head  of  “A  Dutchman,”  whose 
wrinkled  old  face  and  quizzical  eyes  have  a distinct 
appeal.  One  of  the  most  forceful  of  the  portraits, 
not  previously  exhibited  here,  Is  that  of  Attorney 
General  Palmer.  Among  the  thirty-seven  charcoal 
heads  are  many  of  well-known  musicians,  one  of 
Fritz  Kreisler  and  another  of  Leopold  Stokowski 
being  the  strongest.  These  hace  a quick  vigor  not 
always  found  In  the  oil  portraits  nor  in  some  of  the 
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other  charcoals  which,  now  and  then,  verge  on  the 
photographic.  Mr.  Seyffert’s  exhibition  is,  without 
doubt,  the  best  of  the  one-man  shows. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  Sigurd  Schou’s  sea- 
coast  pictures,  except  that  they  are  all  pink  and  blue 
and  come  nowhere  near  the  heart  of  things. 

The  Art  Institute  has  been  especially  fortunate  in 
recent  gift  collections.  Professor  William  F.  E. 
Gurley  has  presented  a collection  of  drawings,  rang- 
ing from  the  earliest  Renaissance  to  the  time  of 
Whistler  and  including  the  work  of:  Michelangelo, 
Raphael,  Da  Vinci,  Titian,  Corregio,  Durer, 
Murillo,  Valasquez,  Rubens,  Turner,  Boucher, 
Piranesi,  Hogarth,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Benjamin 
West,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Bartolozzi,  Claude 
Lorrain,  Jan  Van  Eyck,  Millet,  Gainsborough, 
Poussin,  Philippe  de  Champagne,  Callot  and  Salvator 
Rosa.  Some  of  the  dravyings  are  sketches  for 
greater  works,  while  others  are  complete  in  them- 
selves. They  are  given  as  a memorial  to  the 
donor’s  mother,  Mrs.  Leonora  Hall  Gurley. 

Until  recently  the  print  rooms  of  the  Art  Insti- 
tute have  lacked  examples  of  the  work  of  modern 
French  etchers.  A collection  of  the  best  of  these 
has  been  given  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Roullier  in  mem- 
ory of  Mr.  Albert  Roullier.  Carriere,  Blanche, 
Degas,  Corot,  Laurencin,  Pissarro,  Daubigny, 
Manet,  Picasso,  Rodin,  Ribot,  La  Touche,  Forain 
and  Gauguin  are  among  the  signatures  that  mark 
this  collection  as  one  of  rare  value.  For  these  and 
for  a few  other  gifts,  which  may  not  yet  be  an- 
nounced, the  Art  Institute  and  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago are  grateful  to  the  thoughtful  generosity  of 
the  donors. 

An  exhibition  of  portraits  by  John  C.  Johanson 
is  announced  by  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  and  Company. 
Mr.  Johanson  was  a pupil  at  the  Art  Institute  and 


later  taught  in  the  school.  The  portraits  to  be 
exhibited  were  painted  when  Vlr.  Johanson  was 
sent  to  Europe  by  a private  commission  which  had 
governmental  support,  and  among  the  subjects  are 
statesmen  and  military  men  prominent  during  the 
war.  Lloyd  George,  Balfour,  Clemenceau,  Joffre, 
Eoche,  Viviani,  Paderewski  and  Pershing  are  some 
of  the  men  represented.  There  is  to  be  also  a large 
canvas  of  the  Peace  Conference.  Mr.  Johanson 
has  selected  backgrounds  appropriate  to  the  person- 
alities and  work  of  the  men  portrayed. 

Neoma  Nagel  has  on  display  some  especially  fine 
ecclesiastical  brocades  and  old  lace  collected  by  an 
artist  who  has  been  living  in  Spain.  Most  of  them 
date  from  the  time  immediately  following  the 
Spanish  Succession.  The  priests’  robes  are  particu- 
larly beautiful  in  their  rich  coloring  and  texture. 
Old  ivory,  peach,  rose,  apple  green,  and  magenta 
brocades  are  heavily  embroidered,  some  of  them  be- 
ing run  with  gold  threads.  The  altar  laces  are  ex- 
cellently preserved  and  their  filet  patterns  are  ex- 
quisite in  design  and  craftsmanship. 

Chicago  men  and  women  are  at  present  organ- 
izing to  aid  in  the  sale  of  paintings  by  artists  who 
have  been  disabled  in  the  world  war  and  to  further 
aid  those  young  artists  of  ability  in  continuing  their 
study  after  the  expiration  of  the  two  years’  training 
given  them  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  The 
beginning  of  this  project  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  public  by  a sale  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  paintings,  held  on  December  16 
in  the  Gold  Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel.  The 
organization  is  developing  rapidly  and  promises 
through  its  discriminating  activities  to  become  an 
important  factor  in  promoting  that  which  is  really 
good  and  deserving  of  its  support. 


MRS.  ROBERTS’  DEPARTMENT 

By  Mary  Fanton  Roberts 


PAULINE  LORD  in  “Anna  Christie”  seems  to 
accomplish  most  amazing  effects  with  the  curious 
thin  haunting  quality  of  her  voice.  In  the  first  act, 
from  the  time  she  enters  the  side  door  of  the  horrid 
little  saloon,  you  feel,  through  her  voice,  physical 
exhaustion,  despair,  boredom  with  life  and  cynicism 
so  tragic  in  youth.  You  also  feel  that  young  as  she 
is  she  is  very  disillusioned  and  very  old.  Her  voice 
seems  more  important  to  the  play  than  her  make-up. 


her  clothes  or  her  gestures,  which  are  few- — -worn, 
aged  gestures.  In  this  play  Pauline  Lord’s  voice  has 
the  broken,  quavering  note  of  great  weariness,  with 
the  touching  vibration  of  childhood.  There  is  a re- 
straint, also,  as  one  forever  hiding  emotion. 

Erom  act  to  act  her  voice  changes,  gaining  in 
warmth  and  depth,  gathering  up  joys  and  tears  as 
life  becomes  more  real,  as  she  finds  truth  and  love, 
terror,  too,  and  longing  that  is  inexpressibly  sad. 
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Poor  little  Anna  Christie,  so  helpless,  so  easily 
stalked  by  Fate;  How  curious  it  is  that  when  life 
has  taken  what  it  calls  virtue  from  youth,  it  so  often 
denies  to  its  victim  those  “side  orders”  of  life — 
truth,  honesty,  devotion,  love. 

Anna  Christie  comes  from  the  sordid  suburbs  of 
St.  Louis  to  New  York  to  visit  her  old  sailor  father. 
She  is  just  out  of  the  hospital  and  wants  to  rest.  Life 
has  nearly  beaten  her  down,  and  she  decides  to  use 
a relationship — meaningless  to  her — that  of  father 
and  daughter,  to  recuperate  and  gather  enough 
strength  to  fight  her  way  to  a safer  existence.  On 
the  old  coal  barge  of  which  her  father  is  captain, 
a revealing  love  of  the  sea  comes  to  her,  the  heritage 
of  many  ancestors,  “making  her  clean”  as  she  put 
it,  and  frightening  her  father  who  hates  “the  old 
devil  sea.” 

Then  through  a fearful  storm  and  a ship-wrecked 
boat  there  comes  to  her  a sea-faring  lover,  a fine 
brave  young  sailor,  who  loves  the  sea  and  who 
brings  to  Anna  Christie  the  worship  of  an  imagina- 
tive Irishman,  a reverence  and  confidence  of  which 
she  has  never  before  dreamed.  But  because  the  sea 
has  made  her  clean  and  because  she  grows  to  adore 
“her  boy,”  and  because,  too,  she  is  tortored  by  her 
father,  she  finally  tells  these  two  men  the  truth 
about  herself  and  her  life  in  the  terrible  house  in  the 
m.ean  street  in  St.  Louis.  And  father  and  lover  both 
curse  her.  She  is  not  surprised.  She  has  grown 
since  her  life  on  the  little  barge  to  realize  the  differ- 
ence between  marriage  and  other  social  conveniences. 

But  the  lover  comes  back,  and  “forgives”  her. 
She  helps  him  attain  this  magnanimous  end  by  sug- 
gesting that  if  he  has  the  strength  to  stoke  a great 
furnace  at  sea  and  keep  the  engines  going  and  thus 
save  peoples’  lives  that  “he  must  be  strong  enough 
to  make  her  good.”  This  seems  a rather  fine  under- 
taking to  the  lover,  and  Anna  Christie  believes  that 
his  forgiveness  and  the  sea  will  keep  her  clean. 
First  man  destroys  her,  and  then  he  absolves  her, 
and  Anna  Christie  with  all  her  mental  alert- 
ness finds  nothing  humorous  in  the  situation.  The 
sailor  father  is  played  with  a rich  humor.  He  is 
weak,  and  the  beautiful  lover  is  weak,  and  Anna 
quiet,  and  vastly  sophisticated ; her  voice  vibrating 
with  anguish  is  strong  and  unafraid,  a little  be- 
wildered when  both  men  attack  her  violently,  but 
strong  and  direct. 

She  know  her  lover  will  come  back  after  he 
curses  her  “if  only  to  kill  her” — and  that,  too,  she 
accepts.  A fatalist  is  Anna  Christie,  as  all  should 
be  who  deal  with  the  sea  and  her  roving  children. 
She  is  not  frightened  when  she  realizes  that  her  un- 
happy lover  may  destroy  her,  nor  demonstrative 


when  he  takes  her  again  in  his  arms.  She  trembles 
and  her  voice  breaks,  that  is  all.  The  fine,  foolish, 
handsome  Irish  lover  is  rather  pleased  with  the  idea 
that  he  has  reformed  her,  is  a bit  proud  of  himself. 
And  you  know  that  in  all  the  years  to  come  he  will 
take  credit  for  her  goodness,  if  it  lasts,  and  that 
eventually,  if  she  stays,  she  will  smile  at  his  conceit, 
as  she  will  at  her  children  when  they  are  placed  in 
her  slender,  eager  arms  and  she  sings  to  them  with 
that  heartbreaking  cadence  in  her  voice. 

If  Fate  will  let  her,  she  will  manage  her  little 
household  and  guide  her  father  and  raise  her  chil- 
dren, forever  twining  garlands  of  confidence  and 
love  about  her  husband,  that  is  of  course,  if  the 
domestic  side  of  her  nature  becomes  the  dominant 
one,  and  she  accepts  all  the  weariness  of  life  with 
these  child-men.  She  will  be  finely  loyal,  and  a little 
amused,  as  she  stands  by  her  window  and  watches 
her  men  come  home  and  her  children  will  love  her 
very  much.  Or,  of  course,  if  her  husband  fail  her 
and  children  desert  her,  she  may  become  a shrew, 
and  she  may  drift  away  to  the  sad  little  house  in 
the  mean  little  street. 

Oh^  Chaliapin! 

OH,  Chaliapin!  Oh,  Chaliapin!”  I heard  this 
sound  as  a deep  cry  welling  up  from  the 
heart  of  a people,  not  as  self-conscious  applause,  not 
as  greedy  appeal  for  another  beautiful  song.  It  was 
the  tumultuous  outpouring  of  the  emotion  of  a vast 
audience  toward  the  highest  expression  of  the  living 
art  of  their  homeland,  Russia.  The  Hippodrome 
was  crowded  with  Chaliapin’s  countrymen,  packed 
from  ceiling  to  the  last  outer  door — Russians  from 
every  quarter  of  New  York,  old  men,  little  children, 
women  with  calloused  hands  and  worn  blouses  put 
on  without  a mirror,  men  that  had  swarmed  out  of 
the  cellars  of  the  Eastside,  gray,  harrassed,  with 
shining  eyes  and  supplicating  hands,  lovers,  too,  and 
maidens  in  pretty  Grand  Street  clothes  with  their 
escorts  from  the  music  schools  of  the  Bowery — these 
with  knowledge  as  well  as  love  of  music. 

“Oh,  Chaliapin!”  The  cry  rose  wave  upon  wave, 
longing,  desire,  hope,  poured  from  the  orchestra  to 
the  top  gallery,  and  beyond  that,  I believe,  to  the 
stars.  And  at  last  Chaliapin  came,  a powerful,  mag- 
nificent creature  with  grace  and  beauty.  He  moved 
toward  these  people  acclaiming  him  with  no  proud 
measured  tread  of  greatness,  responding  to  praise.  A 
little  curtain  was  drawn  and  Chaliapin  rushed  from 
the  wings  to  the  edge  of  the  platform  with  his  arms 
extended.  As  the  roar  of  the  welcome  surged  up 
to  him  again  and  again,  he  bent  over  the  edge  of  the 
platform  and  talked  softly  in  Russian — I can  im- 
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agine  that  they  were  beautiful  words,  such  as  moth- 
ers and  lovers  use — ^warm,  tender  words  of  greeting, 
of  love,  of  sympathy.  He  must  have  said,  again  and 
again,  “My  people,  my  dear,  dear  people,  my  heart 
is  filled  with  love  for  you.”  For  to  these  people  he 
was  more  than  song,  more  than  art ; he  was  Russia — 
their  land,  their  religion,  their  art,  their  freedom. 

“Oh,  Chaliapin!”  What  a love-drenched  utter- 
ance— a chant,  a great  hymn  of  devotion.  And 
Chaliapin  understood  and  waited  for  the  waves  of 
love  to  recede.  And  then  he  sang  to  them  in  their 
own  language,  all  the  songs  they  knew  and  loved 
best,  Moussorgsky,  Rimsky-Kosakoff,  Rachmaninoff, 
Tschaikowsky  war  songs,  and  love  songs,  cradle 
songs,  and  those  of  worship  for  their  old  religion. 
Only  once  did  Chaliapin  sing  anything  but  songs  of 
Russia  to  these  Russian  exiles — and  that  was  the 
“Marseillaise.”  And  the  people  stood  and  cheered 
him.  The  old  French  war  song  was  a battle-cry 
these  people  of  Russia  understood,  with  the  call  of 


THE  ART 

An  inquiry  has  come  in  from  out  of  town  asking 
about  art  schools  in  New  York  and  especially 
about  Mr.  Bridgman’s  class  in  the  Art  Students’ 
League. 

Lest  my  remarks  concerning  Mr.  Bridgman  be 
construed  as  showing  personal  spite,  let  me  say  at 
the  beginning  that  I have  never  met  him  and  that  I 
have  not  the  slightest  prejudice  against  him  person- 
ally. I have,  however,  the  most  deep-rooted  antag- 
onism to  his  methods  of  teaching  as  shown  in  his 
book,  the  “Thousand  and  One  Hands”  (is  that  the 
title?),  which  should  have  been  named  “The  One 
Hand”  (there  is  so  little  differentiation  between 
them),  and  in  the  work  of  his  pupils. 

Bridgman  and  I drank  from  the  same  source  in 
Paris.  We  were  both,  I believe,  pupils  of  Gerome 
for  whom,  as  a teacher,  I have  the  greatest  reverence. 
He  it  was  who  first  led  me  to  the  yet  greater  mas- 
ter, Ingres.  Now  it  is  popularly  supposed  that 
Bridgman  is  following  in  the  traditions  of  Gerome, 
of  Ingres.  It  is  an  absolute  error. 

Ingres  and  Gerome  believed  that,  to  learn  to 
draw,  absolute  fidelity  to  the  model  was  essential. 
They  believed  that,  in  learning  to  draw,  the  indi- 
vidualism of  the  sitter  should  be  fully  brought  out. 
It  need  not  be  exaggerated  nor  caricatured,  but  it 
must  be  shown  in  the  drawing.  They  believed  that 


“Marseillaise”  was  again  mingled  Chaliapin,  one 
great  swelling  tone,  which  to  me  somehow  translated 
itself  into  “Freedom!” 

At  the  end  of  the  concert,  after  many  encores, 
Chaliapin  singing  again  and  again  until  his  throat 
was  exhausted,  the  people  crowded  down  to  the 
platform  and  stood  there  applauding  him  and  calling 
his  name.  Back  and  forth  at  the  edge  of  the  wide 
stage,  Chaliapin  walked,  with  people  close  enough  to 
touch  him,  and  over  their  heads  he  extended  his 
hands,  as  though,  quite  unconsciously,  I am  sure,  he 
was  blessing  them.  It  seemed  as  though  these  peo- 
ple could  not  say  farewell  to  him,  and  each  time  he 
reappeared  his  name  was  wrung  out  of  the  very 
depths  of  their  hearts.  When  he  w’as  actually  gone, 
and  they  had  called  and  cheered  in  vain,  they  at 
last  turned  from  the  empty  space  as  though  from 
their  God,  from  liberty  itself;  the  old  men  bowed 
with  sorrow,  the  little  children  weeping,  and  the 
lovers  with  transfigured  faces. 


STUDENT 

in  nature  there  is  a constant  play  between  lines  that 
are  all  but  straight  and  lines  which  are  curved,  and 
from  this  play  come  rhythm  and  beauty.  They  be- 
lieved that  drawing  should  be  simple,  straightfor- 
w'ard,  direct. 

If  you  will  look  at  Mr.  Bridgman’s  drawings  in 
his  two  books,  “A  Hundred  Hands”  and  “Construc- 
tive Anatomy,”  you  will  perceive  that  in  his  work 
Mr.  Bridgman  is  not  simple  nor  straightforward  nor 
direct.  There  are  dravvnigs  in  “The  Book  of  a 
Hundred  Hands”  which  are  unrecognizable  as 
hands.  The  reason,  therefore,  is  obvious.  There 
are  certain  curves  which  are  characteristic  of  hands. 
These  curves  are  not  the  curves  one  meets  in  other 
portions  of  the  human  body.  Mr.  Bridgman  has  a 
few  easily  made  curves,  and  these  he  repeats  ad  nau- 
seam. He  uses  them  for  the  hands  as  he  uses  them 
for  the  trunk  of  the  body  or  limbs.  These  curves 
are  used  in  combinations  with  straight  lines  which 
are  no  more  expressive  of  hands  than  the  curves. 

Let  us  look  a little  further  into  Mr.  Bridgman’s 
method  of  teaching  construction.  His  method  is 
shown  on  page  61  of  “A  Hundred  Hands.”  Here 
you  are  shown  how  to  block  out  a hand.  Four 
straight  lines  are  used  in  each  case  to  indicate  the 
form  of  the  hand.  With  the  quadrilateral  so 
formed  the  hand  is  gradually  built  up.  The  finished 
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DRAWING  G.  B.  BRIDGMAN 

A full  page  reproduction  in  one  of  Mr.  Bridgman’s  books 


drawing  has  the  angular  quality  which  one  would 
expect  from  such  a method.  The  first  straight 
lines  established  its  quality  as  surely  as  the  relation- 
ship between  man  and  wife  are  settled  during  the 
first  month  of  their  married  life.  If  the  wife  has 
definitely  shown  that  she  accepts  the  man  as  her 
lord  and  master  nothing  she  can  later  do  will  alter 
that  relationship.  The  drawing  of  a hand  which  is 
founded  on  four  straight  lines  will  not  be  true  to 
life.  A drawing  founded  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  straight  lines  and  curves  of  the  living 
model  will  be  fundamentally  truer.  I appreciate 
that  by  the  use  of  straight  lines  in  blocking  in  a 
figure  dra’ving  apparently  becomes  simpler.  Any 
formula  apparently  simplifies  work  at  the  start. 
But  all  these  “get-rich-quick”  stunts  end  as  Mr. 
Bridgman’s  own  work  has  ended  in  mannerisms 
which  only  to  the  unobservant  simulate  life.  The 
outlines  of  the  human  form  in  “Constructive  Anat- 
omy” are  not  the  outlines  of  man  as  God  made 
him.  I'hey  are  conventionalized  symbols. 

Everyone  is  agreed  that  Mr.  Bridgman  under- 
stands anatomy.  Everyone  agrees  that  he  can  lec- 
ture intelligently  on  the  subject.  Had  his  books 
contained  photographs  from  the  living  model  with 


explanations  about  the  anatomy  of  each  photograph 
they  would  have  been  far  more  useful.  As  it  is  they 
are  not  treatises  of  anatomy.  They  are  suggestions 
as  to  how  one’s  knowledge  of  anatomy  should  be 
used.  The  way  Mr.  Bridgman  applies  his  knowledge 
is  mannered  in  the  extreme.  The  knowledge  itself 
is  doubtless  valuable,  and  if  it  were  taught  without 
the  tricky  mannerisms  it  would  be  useful  to  any 
student  interested  in  anatomy.  If  you  feel  that  I 
am  exaggerating  his  mannerisms  I shall  ask  you  to 
look  at  the  drawings  on  page  13  of  Bridgman’s 
“Constructive  Anatomy.”  Look  at  them  with  care 
for  they  represent  to  me  the  type  of  all  that  is  most 
misleading  in  modern  art  education. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  learn  to  draw,  the  way 
all  the  old  masters  learned.  It  is  to  draw  from  life, 
carefully,  painfully,  even  striving  to  express  the 
movement,  the  rhythm,  the  feeling  of  life.  That  is 
the  way  Daumier  learned,  and  Daumier  learned  to 
eliminate  as  Mr.  Bridgman  never  has.  Daumier’s 
drawing  is  as  expressive  as  Bridgman’s  is  empty. 

I am  opposed  to  Bridgman’s  methods  because  they 
do  not  train  the  eye.  I have  taught  many  students 
who  had  worked  with  Bridgman.  I found  that 
without  exception  they  could  not  easily  alter  their 
point  of  view.  The  minute  that  the  model  pre- 
sented any  individual  characteristics  they  were  un- 
observant of  these  characteristics  and  drew  a type, 
not  the  individual.  If  for  two  or  three  weeks  we 
had  had  a model  who  was  exceptionally  slender  and 
the  following  week  we  had  one  who  was  massive 
the  Bridgman  students  were  unable  to  change  the 
character  of  the  drawing.  They  continued  to  draw 
a slender  figure.  They  were  drawing  a type,  not 
an  individual. 

An  artist  and  I were  looking  over  Bridgman’s  two 
books.  We  found  many  drawings  where  we  would 
not  have  recognized  the  subject  matter.  In  order  to 
start  you  guessing  I have  reproduced  one  of  them. 
It  is  honored  by  Mr.  Bridgman  with  a full  page 
all  to  itself  and  the  opposite  page  is  blank,  save  for 
the  title  of  this  drawing. 

What  is  it? 

Following  the  practise  of  other  magazines,  which 
offer  prizes  for  the  correct  solution  of  puzzles,  I 
hereby  offer  a free  subscription  to  The  Arts  for  one 
year  for  the  first  correct  answer  I receive  as  to 
what  Mr.  Bridgman  intended  the  drawing  to  rep- 
resent (it  being  understood  that  there  be  no 
knowledge  of  his  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  appli- 
cant for  the  prize,  beyond  that  suggested  by  the 
drawing  itself),  and  another  subscription  for  the 
answer  which,  to  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Arts 
seems  the  most  suitable. 


COMMENT  ON  THE  ARTS 


WASHINGTON  is  beautiful  these  winter 
days.  New  Year’s  Day  brought  out  the 
beauty  of  the  city  as  few  days  could.  A little 
snow  had  fallen  fitfully  all  day,  but  between  the 
showers  of  snow  it  cleared  up  and  a high  wind  and 
brilliant  sunshine  scattered  the  little  snow  and  the 
sidewalks  became  dry  again.  The  city  is  no  longer 
the  muddy  city  which  it  used  to  be  when  I was  a 
boy.  The  ruts  in  the  roadbed  are  gone  and  one 
can  walk  everywhere  without  getting  into  the  mud. 
There  are  many  advantages  which  the  modern  city 
has  over  the  all  but  unpaved  cities  of  our  grand- 
parents. 

Washington,  they  tell  me,  is  becoming  a place 
which  people  visit  in  summer.  They  tell  me  that 
over  twelve  thousand  persons  visited  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  last  summer.  The  gallery  was  crowded, 
notwithstanding  its  being  New  Year’s  Day.  The 
criticism  of  the  eighth  biennial  exhibition  of  oil 
paintings  by  American  artists  I had  meant  to  write 
before  the  paintings  themselves,  but  the  crowd  was 
such  that  I had  to  take  refuge  in  the  room  kept 
for  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees,  which  Mr. 
Minnigerode  placed  at  my  disposal. 

The  more  I see  of  the  management  of  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  the  more  I admire  it.  It  is  run  on 
such  broad  lines  and  there  is  a desire  for  fair  play 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  running  the  show, 
which  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  comes  into 
contact  with  the  management.  The  jury  this  year 
consisted  of  Frank  W.  Benson,  chairman;  Gifford 
Beal,  Charles  H.  Davis,  Victor  Higgins  and  Joseph 
T.  Pearson,  Jr.  The  show  is  well  hung,  fairly 
hung.  There  are  things  which  might  have  been 
arranged  better,  doubtless.  Was  there  ever  an 
exhibition  in  which  the  jury  did  not  make  mistakes? 
Yet  taking  things  all  in  all  I have  never  seen  a show 
in  which  the  hanging  has  seemed  more  successful  or 
more  fair.  I feel  that  the  “Fortune  Teller,”  by 
Benjamin  Kopman,  is  placed  where  it  does  not  get 
the  amount  of  light  it  really  needs.  Otherwise 
there  is  nothing  in  the  hanging  which  strikes  me  as 
being  manifestly  unfair.  It  is  surprising  that  any 
jury  could  satisfy  me  so  fully,  for  I have  been  ac- 
cusing juries  of  being  unfair  so  many  years  that  it 
has  become  a second  nature  to  me. 

Starting  in  Gallery  A,  painting  No.  1 is  “Spring- 
time,” by  John  E.  Costigan.  His  work  interests 
me  more  and  more.  No  note  in  his  paintings  seems 
forced.  Every  element  seems  natural,  unaffected, 
sincere.  Next  to  it  is  a portrait  of  a mother  and 
child  by  Vlary  Foote.  The  colors  remind  me  of 
that  beautiful  early  Henner  in  the  Luxemburg,  the 


blue  background,  the  black  of  the  dress,  the  flesh 
tones.  The  Walter  Griffin,  the  Lester  Boronda,  the 
Glinsky,  the  Stanley  L.  Reckless  on  the  same  wall 
are  all  dominated  by  the  Albert  Delmont  Smith 
portrait,  “Wass,”  a strong  study  of  character.  Be- 
yond is  Thompson’s  “In  the  Valley,”  a snow  scene, 
and  then  we  come  to  the  semi-circular  wall  which 
always  looks  well  whatever  they  hang  on  it. 

Edith  C.  Barry  has  painted  “Marie  of  Dalar 
Driez,”  which  reminds  me  of  another  Breton  Marie 
whom  I used  to  paint  almost  thirty  years  ago. 
George  H.  Clements’  “Arab  Powder  Play”  in  its 
sincerity  makes  me  wish  that  the  younger  men 
were  equally  straightforward.  Cecelia  Beaux  has 
gotten  much  of  Mr.  de  Eorest’s  character  in  her 
portrait  of  the  president  of  the  IVIetropolitan  Mu- 
seum. In  “Hills  of  North  Branch,”  Chauncey 
Ryder  has  caught  a characteristic  aspect  of  New 
England  hills  and  Childe  Hassam  has  been  equally 
successful  in  his  interior  “The  Play  of  Light,”  but 
the  j'oung  woman  standing  before  the  fireplace 
is  less  real  than  the  rest  of  the  painting.  It 
is  as  if  a mannikin  had  been  used  and  I can- 
not but  be  apprehensive  lest  her  light  gauze  dress 
catch  fire. 

“Along  the  Harbor,”  by  Roy  Brown,  is  a land- 
scape which  defies  not  wholly  successfully  the  laws 
of  composition.  Violet  Oakley’s  “The  Weavers  of 
New  Hope,”  as  an  isolated  painting,  is  unpleasing 
in  color.  As  part  of  a decorative  scheme  it  might 
be  more  successful.  It  is  unfortunately  hung,  next 
to  the  rich  color  of  Waugh’s  “In  the  Tropics.” 

On  this  wall  also  are  a number  of  good  portraits: 
Sergeant  Kendall’s  “Dean  Blumer”  and  others  by 
Molarsky  (a  very  handsome  decoration),  Lydia 
Field  Emmett,  Speicher,  Burtis  Baker  and  Richard 
S.  Meryman.  Charles  Reiffel’s  “Wolf-pit  Road” 
has  dramatic  quality.  The  road  may  be  followed 
through  the  snow  for  a mile  or  so,  wandering  as 
New  England  roads  do,  in  apparent  defiance  of  the 
conventions  which  so  fettered  their  builders. 
“Templed  Hills,”  by  John  F.  Carlson,  gives  the 
serenity  of  New  England  when  the  sun  is  sinking 
toward  the  horizon  and  the  blue  shadows  on  the 
snow  are  beginning  to  lengthen.  From  the  serenity 
of  Carlson’s  winter  to  that  of  William  S.  Robin- 
son’s “Spring”  is  but  a month  or  two,  yet  how  long 
those  months  seem  to  those  of  us  who  are  cooped  up 
in  cities.  The  fancy  of  Arthur  P.  Spear  (“The 
Flame”)  is  delicate,  too  delicate  for  me.  I prefer 
Winslow  Homer  and  Walt  Whitman.  “Sunday 
Morning,”  by  Bertha  Menzler  Peyton,  also  makes 
a stronger  appeal  to  me  than  “The  Flame.”  It  has 
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humor.  If  it  had  more  of  the  quality  of  E.  L. 
Henry’s  art  it  would  be  still  more  sympathetic. 

In  Gallery  B I am  struck  with  the  good  taste,  the 
reticence  of  Albert  Rosenthal’s  “The  Blue  Hat,” 
which  qualities  it  shares  with  “Showers  at  Twi- 
light : Bryant  Park,”  by  F.  Usher  De  Voll.  Any 
one  who  has  ever  read  anything  I have  ever  writ- 
ten should  know  how  much  I admire  the  art  of 
Robert  Spencer.  I shall  not  delay  you  by  reiterating 
it  nor  by  praises  of  Ritschel’s  art. 

With  Walter  Ufer’s  art  I almost  always  have 
something  new  to  say,  because  Ufer  is  a dissatisfied 
soul  who  is  always  reaching  out  for  the  moon,  and 
sometimes  he  all  but  gets  it.  In  “Autumn”  he  has 
built  up  a composition  which  is  moving  beyond 
words.  He  is  one  of  our  great  painters.  Folinsbee 
is  another  of  them,  and  he  has  two  landscapes  in 
Gallery  B.  (One  was  awarded  the  third  William 
A.  Clark  Prize  and  the  other  has  been  bought  by 
the  Corcoran  Gallery.) 

The  second  William  A.  Clark  Prize  was  awarded 
to  Burtis  Baker  (“Interior  with  Figure”).  It 
shows  good  craftsmanship,  good  taste,  but  it  is  as 
shallow  as  the  little  brook  which  runs  through  my 
farm  and  is  absurdly  named  the  Josias  River.  Ray- 
mond P.  R.  Neilson  (“The  Black  Bonnet”)  has  a 
color  sense,  but  his  picture  is  as  crowded  as  the 
window  of  a department  store  just  before  Christmas. 
Horatio  Walker’s  “Three  Fellers”  Is  less  crowded, 
and  then  comes  another  crowded  canvas  by  Carroll 
S.  Tyson,  Jr.  (“A  New  England  Town”).  But 
Mr.  Tyson  has  the  wisdom  of  nature  and  he  sub- 
ordinates portions  of  his  canvas  to  other  portions, 
and  bis  over-crowded  painting  becomes  a work  of 
art.  Then  George  Laurence  Nelson’s  “Old- 
Fashioned  Vase,”  which  I saw  at  the  Academy,  and 
John  Carroll’s  “Mary”  (very  Woodstock  School), 
which  I didn’t. 

Burtis  Baker’s  “Black  Mantilla”  has  the  unpleas- 
ant qualities  of  his  prize  painting  without  the  good. 
It  is  very  uninspired.  I much  prefer  the  Redfield 
next  to  It  and  the  Theresa  Bernstein  is  infinitely 
more  amusing.  The  landscape  by  Groll  pleases  be- 
cause it  is  the  work  of  a craftsman,  that  by  Theodore 
M.  Wendel  because  it  Is  not.  Because  you  like 
your  ice  cream  cold  it  does  not  follow  that  you  do 
not  prefer  your  mashed  potatoes  hot.  “Giffie”  is 
the  name  which  Is  given  to  Augustus  Vincent  Tack’s 
charming  portrait  of  a red-haired  child  In  green 
trousers.  It  has  a naivete  lacing  in  the  Cecil  Clark 
Davis  portrait,  “Mrs.  Stewart,”  but  the  Davis  por- 
trait has  other  admirable  qualities.  Arthur  B. 
Davies  has  but  one  painting  In  the  show,  a lovely 
thing,  “Under  the  Bough.” 


Then  we  enter  Gallery  C,  a gallery  dominated  by 
a few  good  paintings:  Lilian  Westcott  Hale’s 
“Portrait  of  Barbara,”  Hennings’  “Going  to  the 
Fiesta,”  Bittinger’s  “Duxbury,”  Nelson’s  “The 
Bouquet  of  Poppies,”  Neilson’s  “The  White  Para- 
sol” (less  crowded  than  his  “Black  Bonnet”  yet 
still  a bit  like  a subway  train  in  any  American  city 
a little  after  five  in  the  afternoon),  Richard  Kim- 
bel’s  “A  Morning  In  Winter,”  Pearl  Alman’s 
“Provincetown,”  Sergeant  Kendall’s  “Beatrice,” 
Hayley  Lever’s  “Sea  Coast,”  two  flower  studies  by 
Elizabeth  M.  Thomas,  two  decorative  landscapes 
by  Theodore  Van  Soelen,  a boy’s  portrait  by  Rich- 
ard S.  Meryman,  Marie  Danforth  Page’s  “George” 
and  Felice  Waldo  Howell’s  “October.” 

These  paintings  would  not  so  completely  domi- 
nate the  gallery  were  it  not  for  the  exceedingly 
handsome  decorative  painting  of  Muscovy  Ducks, 
which  Joseph  T.  Pearson,  Jr.,  sent  to  the  exhibition. 
It  is  a very  handsome  arrangement.  Mr.  Pearson 
is  one  of  the  few  painters  of  our  time  whose  craft 
seems  adequate  and  yet  who  is  not  a slave  to  his 
craft. 

Gallery  D refuses  to  be  dominated  by  any  paint- 
ing or  group  of  paintings.  Certainly  Sargent’s  por- 
trait of  Woodbury  is  not  sufficiently  significant; 
Fred  Nagler’s  “Gertrude”  is  too  slight,  although 
full  of  charm;  Seylfert’s  “Federal  Judge”  is  too 
heavy;  Tarbell’s  “Mrs.  Grandin”  is  masterly  as 
craftsmanship,  but  it  lacks  the  rugged  qualities  nec- 
essary if  a canvas  would  dominate  a room,  the  quali- 
ties which  are  possessed  by  the  two  Walter  Ufer’s 
“The  Fiddler  of  Taos”  and  “Strange  Things” 
(bought  by  the  Corcoran  Gallery). 

Perhaps  it  is  because  the  average  work  in  Gal- 
lery D is  so  high  that  it  refuses  to  be  dominated. 
The  Melchers,  the  Jerome  Myers,  the  Gertrude 
FIske,  the  strong  landscape  by  Schofield  (“Cliff 
Shadows,”  bought  by  the  gallery),  Hobart 
Nichol’s  glorious  “Northwest  Wind,”  Carl  Schmitt’s 
frankly  decorative  “Muses  in  the  Valley”  (why 
can’t  we  have  more  paintings  which  are  frankly  dec- 
orative?), the  Frieseke,  the  Davis,  the  portrait  study 
of  Daniel  French  by  Vonnoh,  two  joyous  landscapes 
by  Bertha  E.  Perrie  (she  has  just  died  and  her 
death  Is  a loss  to  the  art  world),  the  Harry  Leith 
Ross,  Adelaide  Cole  Chase’s  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hyatt, 
Gertrude  Barnes’  “Bowl  of  Roses”  and  the  Emil 
Carlsen  are  all  good  paintings. 

Gallery  E is  a smaller  gallery,  with  not  so  much 
as  a footstool  nor  a radiator  to  sit  down  on.  How 
housemaids  would  enjoy  their  work  if  our  living 
rooms  were  all  modeled  on  Gallery  E! 

They  have  hung  next  each  other  Will  Quinlan’s 
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“Fruit  Basket”  and  Maurice  Fromke’s  “Sculptor.” 
The  warm  orange  colors  of  the  Quinlan  are  a beau- 
tiful foil  to  the  cooler  Fromkes.  Not  that  either 
painting  needs  a foil,  for  each  is  complete  in  itself. 
Then  comes  a gray  marine,  Ritschel’s  “Stormy 
Weather,  Pacific,”  and,  a little  beyond,  “The 
Twins:  Virginia  and  Jane,”  by  Joseph  T.  Pearson, 
Jr.  Pearson  has  known  how  to  use  the  twins  to 
good  advantage.  The  canvas  is  almost  square.  In 
the  middle  a Chinese  table  in  teakwood  against  a 
blue  Chinese  background,  on  each  side  a twin  in  a 
quaint  pink  dress,  leaning  against  the  table.  Mr. 
Pearson  is  a decorator.  He  also  has  humor.  Now, 
a decorator  with  humor  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 

Beyond  the  Pearson,  a village  by  Daniel  Garber, 
a figure  study  by  Stanley  Reckles  and  Charles  Reif- 
fel’s  “Snowbound”  (a  poultry  yard,  so  you  see  that 
Mr.  Reiffel  also  has  humor).  Then,  skipping  a 
picture  which  has  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  aver- 
age pot  boiler,  you  get  to  Ernest  L.  Blumenschein’s 
“Church  at  Ranchos”  which  has  none.  Blumen- 
schein  effectually  extinguishes  the  picture  beyond- 
his  own,  so  we  can  enter  at  once  Gallery  F. 

Gallery  F is  not  up  to  the  standard.  Leave  out 
the  Marie  Danforth  Page,  portions  of  the  Frederick 
A.  Bosleys  (Bosley  is  a Bostonian,  and  there  are 
portions  of  every  picture  of  the  Boston  school  which 
are  excellent),  the  Hayley  Lever,  the  Bredin,  por- 
tions again  of  the  Phillip  Hale,  the  Henri,  the  Henry 
Keller  (a  mighty  good  little  canvas),  the  Garber, 
the  Auerbach-Levy,  the  Marjorie  Phillips  (a  spir- 
ited sketch  of  the  Hudson  at  Ossining),  the  Glack- 
ens  and  the  Katherine  Farrell  and  Gallery  F would 
fall  very  flat. 

In  Gallery  G,  Clarence  K.  Chatterton  has  given 
us  a picture  of  a city  street  corner,  entitled  “Sum- 
mer Afternoon.”  It  is  upsetting  to  me  that  I do 
not  know  where  it  is,  for  it  looks  so  familiar.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  one  of  the  Boston  streets  which  lead  from 
the  North  Station  up  to  the  State  House. 

Then  comes  a painting  by  Clifford  Addams  about 
whom  you  doubtless  know  everything,  but  of  whom 
I must  confess  I know  nothing  except  that  he  must 
be  fairly  young  and  that  he  has  great  talent.  He 
has  three  paintings  in  the  show,  “Tranquility,” 
“Troubadours”  and  “At  Play.”  His  feeling  for 
color  is  extraordinarily  good.  “At  Play”  has  many 
qualities  which  remind  me  of  Whistler.  The  colors 
are  a hit  muddy  in  spots,  a bit  heavy.  Certain  of  the 
blues  are  muffled.  Yet,  if  Mr.  Addams  is  young 
and  if  he  is  sufficiently  modest  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  develop  into  something  well 
worth  while.  Unfortunately  in  his  art  there  are 
the  signs,  the  inevitable  signs  it  almost  seems  in 


these  days,  that  Mr.  Addams  is  a bit  superficial. 
“Tranquility”  is  not  solid  in  its  craft.  It  is  a bit 
tricky. 

Then  follow  Joseph  DeCamp’s  “Window  Blind” 
(shown  last  year  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy), 
Chadeayne’s  “Summer  Morning,”  and  the  large 
canvas  “American  Motherhood,”  by  Charles  Haw- 
thorne, a handsome  painting  which  looks  especially 
well  as  you  get  it  framed  in  the  doorway  as  you 
look  back  from  Gallery  H.  Then  come  Benson’s 
“Sunny  Window,”  Addams’  “Troubadoujf,”  Frank 
Swift  Chase’s  “May  Morning,”  Victor  Higgins’ 
“Nude,”  Mary  Townsend  Mason’s  “Iris  and 
Azaleas,”  Jerome  Myers’  “Market,”  Richard  E. 
Miller’s  “Chinese  Statuette”  and  Pearle  Aiman’s 
“Provincetown.”  The  other  pictures  in  the  room 
give  me  no  emotion  I have  not  had  before.  We 
shall  enter  Gallery  H. 

Gertrude  Fiske  is  a Bostonian,  but  she  has  broken 
somewhat  with  Boston  traditions.  I am  sure  she  is 
classified  as  a dangerous  radical  in  her  home  city. 
She  is.  Traditions  are  always  in  danger  when  some 
one  begins  to  question  their  absolute  authority. 
Traditions  are  more  apt  to  fall  from  undermining  on 
the  part  of  the  defenders  within  rather  than  from 
the  enemy  without.  John  Sharman  is  a capable 
landscape  painter.  He  feels  the  charm  of  New  Eng- 
land. He  gets  the  charm  into  his  work.  He  has 
not  the  daring  of  Blumenschein  (“New  Mexico”) 
nor  has  he  Blumenschein’s  felicity  of  color,  but  he 
does  get  the  charm  of  New  England.  Beyond 
“New  Mexico”  are  canvases  by  Gardner  Symons, 
Breckenridge,  “The  Pirate’s  Chest”  (a  still-life),  a 
marine  by  Paul  Dougherty  and  Frieseke’s  “Peace,” 
wffiich  was  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Academy  and 
wffiich  has  now  been  purchased  by  the  Corcoran 
Gallery.  Then  come  some  old-fashioned  subjects  by 
Clara  Weaver  Parish  and  Florence  W.  Gotthold, 
and  an  interior  “At  Trask’s  House,”  by  Everett  L. 
Bryant. 

On  we  go,  past  “Clouds  and  the  Sea”  by  Charles 
H.  Davis,  past  Prendergast’s  “Summer,”  past  How- 
ard Giles’  “White  Pine”  and  Parley’s  “Black  Veil,” 
and  then  let  us  sit  down  opposite  Benson’s  “Silver 
Screen.”  Erom  here  we  can  see  Daniel  Garber’s 
“South  Room — Green  Street,”  which  is  the  paint- 
ing which  had  the  highest  honor  this  year,  the  first 
William  A.  Clark  Prize  and  the  Corcoran  Gold 
Medal.  It  is  a better  place  to  sit  than  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gallery,  for  between  you  and  me  and  the 
lamp-post,  it  is  a mistake  to  sit  too  long  before  Gard- 
ner Symons’  “Through  Sunlit  Hills”  unless  you  do 
not  mind  losing  your  admiration  for  the  Symons’ 
kind  of  art.  Then  Victor  Higgins,  Aldro  Hib- 
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bard  and  Thomas  W.  Dewing,  and  we  have  finished 
our  visit  to  Gallery  H. 

On  the  wall  to  the  left  as  we  enter  Gallery  I are 
five  paintings,  two  very  delightful  Van  Perrines 
which  have  so  much  more  quality  than  the  “Quarry 
Duck”  by  W.  Lester  Stevens,  in  the  same  room 
which  won  the  fourth  W.  A.  Clark  Prize.  As  I 
compare  color  for  color  (the  Perrines  are  in  the 
same  tonal  scheme  as  the  Stevens),  Perrine  shows 
a feeling  for  color  which  is  far  subtler.  Beyond  the 
second  Perrine  is  a Jonas  Lie  distinctly  more  beau- 
tiful than  most  of  his  work.  The  central  painting 
of  the  group  of  five  is  a portrait  of  Lincoln  by 
Douglas  Volk.  Considered  purely  from  the 
testhetic  point  of  view,  it  may  be  a failure.  I do 
not  know,  nor  do  I care.  As  a human  document, 
as  ,a  new  interpretation  of  that  great  American  by 
one  of  the  few  living  artists  who  knew  him  it  is  of 
great  interest.  It  is  closer  in  feeling,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  Barnard’s  Lincoln  than  to  that  of  St.  Gaudens. 
It  gives  us  a new  point  of  view  of  Lincoln.  It  has 
singular  unity. 

Inukai’s  “Reflection”  (I  presume  it  is  a portrait 
of  himself)  I reviewed  when  I wrote  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  last  spring.  Next  it  is  Belmore 
Browne’s  “Mount  St.  Elias,”  and  a bit  further 
Leon  Kroll’s  “In  the  Orchard,”  in  which  Kroll 
shows  a need  of  further  work  in  the  life-class.  The 
drawing  is  weak.  The  painting,  the  actual  craft,  is 
interesting. 

Philip  Little’s  “Sunlit  Shores  of  Sheepscote  Bay” 
is  somewhat  dull  in  color.  It  lacks  the  superficial 
cleverness  which  gains  prizes,  but  it  has  the  sin- 
cerity which  will  bring  to  Mr.  Little’s  art  w’arm 
friends. 

Relatively  “Deep  Water  Bay”  by  George  Pearse 
Ennis  is  superficial.  It  w^as  hardly  fair  to  either  of 
these  canvases  to  hang  the  other  so  near. 

Sidney  Dickinson,  Edith  Catlin  Phelps  and  John 
C.  Johansen  have  portraits  quite  close  to  a very 
lovely  Mary  Cassatt.  The  Sidney  Dickinson  is  un- 
injured by  the  juxtaposition,  for  his  art  has  nothing 
in  common  with  Mary  Cassatt’s.  The  other  two 
hold  their  own  fairly  well.  The  Ernest  Lawson 
and  the  Henry  B.  Snell  in  no  w^ay  suffer  from  their 
surroundings. 

E.  K.  K.  Wetherill  in  “Theodule”  has  painted 
a portrait  sincerely  and  solidl}^  It  holds  its  own 
well  with  the  strong  Bellows  portrait  (“Waldo 
Pierce,  Esq.”),  and  makes  the  Howard  Giles 
“Young  Woman”  seem  amateurish,  although  the 
Wetherill  is  quite  obviously  the  least  “modern”  of 
the  three.  Paul  King’s  “Turkey  Earm”  and  a 


Bruce  Crane  “Golden  Hills”  help  to  make  this  one 
of  the  notable  galleries  of  the  exhibition. 

Then  we  go  out  into  the  Central  Gallery  (which, 
unfortunately,  is  not  so  well  lighted  as  the  others 
and  there  are  no  places  to  sit  down).  Emma  Eor- 
dyce  MacRae  (“Blue  and  Orange”),  Rockwell  Kent 
(“Mount  Equinox,  Winter”),  Harriet  Lord 
(“Hillside  and  Marsh”),  Samuel  Halpert  (“Book 
of  First  Lessons”),  Maurice  Sterne  (“Resting  at  the 
Bazaar”)  and  Benjamin  D.  Kopman  (“The  For- 
tune Teller”)  are  the  things  which  struck  me  on 
the  first  wall  of  this  gallery,  and  let  me  again  say 
that  it  is  utterly  unfair  to  the  Kopman  painting  that 
it  has  not  a better  light. 

On  the  second  wall  I w'as  especially  struck  with 
the  work  of  Charlotte  Coman  (“Mountain  Ham- 
let”), of  Catherine  Wharton  Morris  (“Floating 
Leaves”)  of  Charles  Hopkinson  (“Miss  Katherine 
Lane”),  of  Bryson  Burroughs  (“Fog  Rack”),  of 
Adelaide  C.  Baker  (“Fishermen’s  Village,  Cape 
Cod”),  of  Joel  T.  Levitt  (“Window  Over  the 
Lake”),  of  Frederick  K.  Detwiller  (“Shady  Way, 
New  England”),  of  John  Sloan  of  Joseph  T.  Bir- 
ren  (“Rhythmic  Valley”),  of  Alice  Kent  Stoddard 
(“Ray”),  of  Everett  Shinn,  of  George  Elmer 
Browne  (“The  Village”),  of  Edmund  Greacen,  of 
Fred  Wagner  (“The  Poplars”),  of  Sydney  Dickin- 
son and  of  Henry  Rankin  Poore  (“Siesta”),  a beau- 
tiful little  landscape  with  cattle  resting. 

On  the  third  wall  there  stood  out  from  the  others 
the  work  of  Cleon  Throckmorton,  of  Birge  Harri- 
son (injured  by  a heavy,  ornate  frame),  of  Guy 
Pene  Du  Bois,  of  Jerome  Myers,  of  Robert  H.  Nes- 
bet,  of  Irma  Kohn,  of  Helen  M.  Turner  and  of 
Reynolds  Beal  (“Tampa  Fishing  Boats”). 

A good  show  but  a one-sided  show,  for  the  radi- 
cal element  is  missing.  When  shall  we  have  the 
real  all-American  exhibitions  which  will  include  the 
various  elements  of  our  modern  art? 

Days  of  sleet,  leisure  has  a value  it  does  not 
have  ordinary  days.  It  is  blowing  a gale.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  write.  My  attention  is  constantly 
drawn  to  the  storm  wfithout.  I would  so  much 
rather  give  up  my  whole  time  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  wind,  to  breast  the  Northeaster.  Tiles  from  the 
roof  of  some  tall  building  (apparently  from  the 
Hotel  Margaret,  opposite)  fall  into  the  street  from 
time  to  time  or  crash  down  on  our  roof.  Otto 
thinks  one  of  our  chimneys  has  fallen,  but  I 
am  sure  that  it  is  merely  a few  tiles.  Otto  and  his 
wife  keep  house  for  us.  He  is  interested  in  pictures 
and  subscribes  to  The  Arts,  but  I have  a feeling 
that  he  wmuld  not  like  everything  in  the  Walt  Kuhn 
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exhibition  at  the  Montross  Galleries.  Otto  is  con- 
servative. He  is  from  the  South  and  he  likes  the 
Heights  because  it  is  conservative  and  he  likes  to 
work  for  us  because  our  family  has  lived  in  this 
house  longer  than  any  other  family  on  the  street. 
Those  things  tell  with  Otto,  and  Wait  Kuhn’s 
painting  would  seem  to  him  too  radical,  too  strange. 

I suppose  that  it  is  radical,  it  is  strange,  but  it  has 
not  passed  beyond  the  limit  of  what  seems  quite  nat- 
ural to  me,  but  has  kept  safely  well  this  side  of  it. 

Walt  Kuhn  is  an  emphatic  person.  He  knows 
what  he  wants  to  do  and  he  does  it.  His  painting 
would  be  untrue  to  his  nature  did  it  lack  emphasis. 
It  has  emphasis,  but  it  does  not  seem  strange  to  me. 
Walt  Kuhn  is  a person  who  has  travelled,  and  there 
is  little  in  modern  art  which  he  has  not  seen.  H is 
art  naturally  shows  the  influence  of  what  he  has 
seen  in  his  travels. 

A few  years  back  Walt  Kuhn  had  imperfectly 
digested  what  he  had  seen.  Fragments  of  undi- 
gested material  cropped  out  in  his  work.  Here  was 
a bit  of  Picasso,  here  of  Pascin.  Now  he  has  assimi- 
lated all  the  material  which  he  has  seen,  and  the 
result  is  the  art  of  Walt  Kuhn,  a strongly  individual, 
personal,  expression. 

Walt  Kuhn,  I felt,  was  leaning  too  much  on 
France,  on  French  art.  He  is  now  creating  Ameri- 
can traditions,  helping  to  found  a new  American 
School.  His  art  is  not  the  sensitive,  delicate  art  of 
the  over-cultured.  It  is  rough  and  masculine  in 
feeling,  an  art  which  gives  much  promises  for  the 
future,  both  for  its  own  development  and  for  its 
influence  on  the  art  of  other  men. 

To  sum  up:  Walt  Kuhn  has  found  himself.  He 
has  become  an  artist,  and  his  art  is  individual,  per- 
sonal. It  has  a fullness,  a richness  of  background 
which  is  most  unusual. 

There  is  a feeling  among  artists  that  Arthur 
Davies  has  too  much  virtuosity;  that  his  art 
is  becoming  mere  rhetoric.  His  output  is  enormous. 
He  is  as  prolific  as  Robert  Chambers.  Can  he,  can 
any  man,  produce  such  a mass  of  work  and  keep  the 
lyric  rapture  which  marked  the  early  art  of  Davies? 
H as  Davies  degenerated  in  the  way  that  that  su- 
preme versifier  Swinburne  degenerated  ? Swin- 
burne was  a poet  of  indisputable  genius.  Every  line 
of  his  verse  is  marked  with  his  individuality.  We 
recognize  his  workmanship  as  quickly  as  we  do  that 
of  Davies.  We  find  in  the  later  work  of  Swinburne 
a various,  curious  anomaly.  Tbe  craft  of  tbe  poet 
keeps  at  a very  high  level.  The  forms  of  his  verse 
do  not  change  with  the  change  in  the  subject  of  his 
verse.  The  emotions  of  the  poem  are  expressed  in 


meter  which  is  antagonistic  to  the  emotions.  The 
craftsmanship  is  so  perfect  that  we  do  not  immedi- 
ately recognize  what  the  trouble  is.  We  have  been 
deeply  moved  by  an  early  poem  and  we  read  from 
a later  work.  Our  interest  suddenly  flags.  There 
is  almost  the  revulsion  which  one  feels  when  the 
goose  (it  was  really  foolish  to  have  bought  that 
huge  Christmas  goose  for  a family  of  four!)  comes 
in  warmed  up  for  the  fifth  time. 

There  are  persons,  persons  of  discrimination,  who 
feel  that  Davies’  art  has  degenerated  into  mere  vir- 
tuosity. There  are  other  persons,  persons  of  equal 
discrimination,  who  do  not  feel  so  at  all. 

And  now  you  ask  me  what  I think  of  the  matter 
and  I can  see  a twinkle  in  your  eye,  for  you  know 
my  long  admiration  for  Davies  the  artist  and  for 
Davies  the  man.  You  feel  you  have  put  me  in  a 
hole,  for  you  have  already  divined  that  I am  of  those 
who  feel  that  Davies  has  become  a mere  rheto- 
rician and  you  feel  that  such  a statement  on  my 
part  will  not  add  to  the  friendly  relations  of  so  many 
years’  standing. 

The  twinkle  in  your  eye,  malicious  reader,  means 
nothing  more  than  that  you  enjoy  seeing  a row. 
Your  eye  twinkles  because  you  are  expecting  me  to 
tell  just  what  I think  about  Arthur  B.  Davies  the 
artist  and  you  expect  that  what  I have  to  say  will 
be  uncomplimentary.  You  want  the  truth.  Well, 
you  shall  have  it. 

I consider  Arthur  B.  Davies  the  most  lyric  of 
our  painters.  I am  not  talking  of  the  Davies  of 
twenty  years  ago,  but  the  Davies  of  1922.  It  is 
possible  that  he  does  too  much  work;  that  he  puts 
all  of  his  lyric  energy  to  use ; that  there  is  no  reserve 
for  a rainy  day.  That  I do  not  know.  I do  know 
that  the  course  of  his  art  in  no  way  runs  parallel  to 
that  of  Swinburne.  Swinburne  expressed  all  emo- 
tions with  but  one  poem.  He  discovered  a mode  of 
expression.  H is  first  discovery  seemed  to  him  so 
marvelous  that  he  never  went  on  other  voyages  of 
discovery,  and  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  taming  of  his  adventurous  literary 
spirit.  The  spirit  of  Arthur  B.  Davies  is  as  remote 
from  that  of  Swinburne  as  the  cheese  which  you  eat 
with  apple  pie  from  the  apple  itself.  Swinburne 
was  satisfied  when  he  discovered  one  new  form. 
Davies  would  not  be  satisfied  if  he  should  discover  a 
thousand  new  forms.  Even  when  Davies  seems  to 
be  repeating  himself  you  may  be  sure  he  is  experi- 
menting. That  is  one  reason  why  he  is  a unique 
figure  in  the  American  world  of  art. 

At  the  Weyhe  Gallery  they  are  showing  color 
lithographs  by  Davies,  and  those  who  feel  that 
Davies  has  ceased  to  develop  should  see  the  show. 
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One  experiment  succeeds  another.  “Yes,”  you 
answer,  “but  his  experiments  are  along  technical 
lines.  They  are  not  voyages  of  discovery  into  new 
spiritual  realms.”  I do  not  think  it  fair  that  I 
should  always  have  the  last  word,  so  for  once,  mali- 
cious reader,  I leave  it  with  you. 

YASUO  KUNIYOSHI  has  done  a wonderful 
thing.  He  has  done  the  thing  which  artists  like 
Wada  were  unable  to  do.  Wada  was  well  schooled 
in  Paris.  He  became  a good  craftsman  according  to 
French  traditions.  He  is  admired  in  Japan  be- 
cause of  his  sound  training  and  taste.  In  learning 
the  technique  of  painting  in  oils  Wada  is  so  pre- 
occupied with  the  mechanics  of  the  art  that  he  is 
never  able  to  leave  a free  rein  to  his  soul.  His 
achievement  is  remarkable.  It  is  remarkable  to  be 
able  to  express  the  vision  of  an  alien  race  with  alien 
means  and  alien  methods.  Wada’s  work  measures 
up  to  our  Academy  standards  in  every  way.  Has 
he  taken  the  further  step,  the  step  which  distin- 
guishes a Courbet,  a Manet  from  an  Academician? 
I do  not  feel  that  Wada  has.  Nor  have  any  of  his 
Japanese  contemporaries,  so  far  as  I know.  Who 
of  us  could  adopt  Japanese  methods  and  do  as  much 
as  Wada  and  Kato  and  Inukai  have  done? 

Yasuo  Kuniyoshi  has  done  much  more.  He  has 
expressed  the  ideals  of  modern  Japan  and  of  modern 
America  as  he  has  read  them  fused  together  in  his 
own  heart.  He  has  used  an  alien  technique  as  if 
it  were  his  native  language.  There  is  no  sign  of 
hesitation  due  to  the  strangeness  of  the  tools.  He 
has  completely  mastered  them.  He  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,'  the  first  modern  Japanese  who  in  art  has 
given  us  a message  which,  for  us  Occidentals,  has 
unity,  truth  and  intensity.  His  work  has  been  put 
on  view  at  the  Daniel  gallery. 

At  the  Wildenstein  Galleries  Louis  Char- 
iot is  exhibiting  canvases  which  a few  years 
ago  would  have  been  considered  old-fashioned.  They 
are  quite  the  reverse,  I can  assure  you.  I do  not 
mican  that  they  are  the  dernier  cri  of  the  Parisian 
art  world.  Picasso  for  several  years  has  had  the 
honor  of  deciding  just  what  the  dernier  cri  would 
be.  Few  men  have  ever  had  such  an  honor  for  so 
long  a time.  When  the  tendency  of  the  time  seemed 
to  Picasso  to  be  about  to  go  back  to  the  styles  of 
1835  Picasso  was  there  to  give  the  new  tendency  a 
personal  impress  which  no  other  living  artist  could 
have  given.  But  Louis  Chariot  is  not,  as  1 have 
suggested,  the  latest  thing  in  the  art  world.  He  is 
one  of  the  little  eddies  in  the  current.  And,  as  the 
current  runs  fairly  strong,  it  is  perhaps  quite  as 


pleasant  to  steer  our  bark  a little  out  of  the  main 
current  and  drift  for  a while  in  the  eddy.  Then, 
looking  about,  you  will  perceive  that  we  are  well 
down  the  stream  far  from  the  art  which  we  class  as 
reactionary. 

Louis  Chariot  is  a decorative  painter  who  recog- 
nizes the  value  of  black  pigment  as  a means  of  grace. 
He  has  set  before  himself  an  ideal  which  is  not  at 
all  that  of  the  Impressionists  who  came  to  abhor 
black.  He  uses  a simple  pallet:  the  earth  colors,  a 
white,  a black.  What  could  be  simpler?  The  bril- 
liant cadmiums,  the  cobalt  violets,  the  madders  arc 
gone.  Art  still  lives,  and  Chariot  is  an  artist.  A 
few  years  back  we  would  have  felt  that  art  was  de- 
pendent on  these  brilliant  pigments. 

The  ruins  of  the  French  and  Belgian  battle- 
fields seem  to  me  most  paintable,  but  I must 
confess  that  I have  seen  no  drawings  which  have 
given  me  at  all  the  feeling  which  I got  from  the  lim- 
ited view  I had  of  the  front.  The  ruins  are  impres- 
sive through  their  mass,  through  their  suggestiveness. 
They  suggest  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  of  Greece,  of 
feudal  Europe.  They  suggest  these  things  through 
their  lack  of  definite  outline,  through  the  fact  that 
so  little  about  them  reveals  their  size.  They  have 
the  mystery  of  the  art  of  Victor  Hugo.  The  draw- 
ings which  Putnam  Brinley  is  showing  at  the  Mon- 
tross  Galleries  are  very  definite.  To  me  they  have 
not  the  beauty,  the  mystery,  which  the  actual  ruins 
have. 

OUR  two  frontispieces  show  an  early  Reynolds 
and  an  early  Lawrence.  In  May,  1757,  Sir 
John  Thorold  sat  for  Reynolds,  and  the  portrait 
was  handed  down  in  the  Thorold  family  until  it  was 
sold  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  Bishop  Thorold  of 
Winchester.  The  Lawrence  represents  the  painter 
at  the  very  height  of  his  power.  It  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1789  and  is  in  every  way  an 
exceptional  piece  of  painting.  Both  are  owned  by 
Arthur  Tooth  & Sons. 

Allen  tucker,  who  is  also  exhibiting  at 
■ Montross’s  is  less  individual  in  his  art  than 
Kuhn.  He  is  more  polished  than  Kuhn,  and  you 
lose  in  individuality  as  you  gain  in  polish.  Tucker 
is  not  less  true  to  his  personality  than  Walt  Kuhn, 
but  his  personality  is  a less  emphatic  one. 

A year  ago  if  I had  been  asked  to  name  fifty  of 
the  most  significant  men  in  American  art  I surely 
would  have  named  Kuhn,  but  I would  not  have 
named  Tucker.  A year  has  gone  by,  a year  which 
has  been  a most  fruitful  one  for  Tucker  as  well  as 
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for  Kuhn.  Tucker  has  taken  his  place  among  our 
significant  artists. 

His  portrait  work  is  good,  sensitive,  well  planned. 
It  is  not  very  significant.  But  if  you  will  look  care- 
fully at  his  landscapes,  noting  the  dates,  I think  that 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  those  painted  during 
1921  would  suffice  to  give  him  a high  place  among 
our  painters. 

At  the  Ainslie  Galleries  there  is  a small  exhibi- 
tion  of  paintings  and  sculpture.  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  shows  an  excellent  portrait,  “Alice” ; 
Jane  Peterson  three  landscapes,  Heppie  En  Earl 
Wicks  eight  canvases,  of  which  “Billie”  makes  the 
strongest  appeal.  Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt  shows  a 
well-designed  fountain,  and  Grace  P.  Noxon  three 
landscapes. 

At  the  Whitney  Studio  Club  they  are  showing 
^ canvases  by  Max  Kuehne  and  W.  J.  Glackens. 
There  is  a considerable  range  of  quality.  “Beach 
Scene”  by  Glackens  is  poor  in  color,  confused,  un- 
true, but  some  of  his  little  still-lifes  have  distinction 
and  much  color  charm.  Max  Kuehne  is  working 
along  certain  formulae,  and  when  you  work  that  way 
you  are  apt  to  forget  local  color  as  Ballard  Williams 
forgets  it.  Whether  Mr.  Kuehne  paints  Camden 
(I  presume  it  is  the  Maine  Camden,  not  the  New 
Jersey)  or  Puente  San  Martin,  Toledo,  seems  to 
make  little  difference  in  his  scheme  of  color. 
Granada,  a small  canvas,  is  very  true  to  the  local 
color  of  Spain,  but  Mr.  Kuehne  is  not  always  so 
felicitous. 

TWO  exhibitions  opened  at  the  Milch  Gal- 
leries on  January  9;  paintings  of  California  by 
Douglas  Ewell  Parshall,  and  paintings  not  of  Cali- 
fornia by  Katherine  Langhorne  Adams. 

Mr.  ParshalPs  landscapes  are  a bit  tricky  in  their 
technique.  He  loads  the  canvas  heavily  with  an 
even  ground  of  paint,  putting  the  pigment  on  so 
that  it  shows  an  uneven  surface,  and  he  paints  thinly 
over  the  roughness.  The  rough  underpainting  gives 
it  a tapestry-like  quality.  He  has  undoubtedly  much 
talent. 

Katherine  Langhorne  Adams  is  simpler  in  her  art. 
That  she  has  talent  is  not  less  evident,  and  she  de- 
pends less  upon  technical  peculiarities  for  her  effects. 

IN  addition  to  their  show  of  old  masters  in  the 
main  gallery  the  Ehrich  Galleries  have  been 
having  an  exhibition  of  five  Boston  artists.  Of  the 
five  I found  the  work  by  Marion  Boyd  Allen  the 
most  interesting.  In  “Enameling”  the  background 


hangs  like  a pall  over  the  seated  figure,  but  in 
“Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt”  the  background  remains  in 
its  place  and  adds  to  the  distinction  of  a distin- 
guished portrait. 

ORCESTER  has  gone  and  done  it.  All  other 
museums  are  now  rank  conservative  in- 
stitutions. Worcester  has,  so  to  speak,  jumped  the 
traces. 

What  has  Worcester  done? 

What  hasn’t  Worcester  done? 

Do  you  remember  the  Societe  Anonyme?  Last 
year  it  had  a gallery  on  East  Forty-seventh  street. 
Miss  Katherine  Dreier,  Marcel  Duchamps  and  Man 
Ray  were  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  gallery.  Marcel 
was  the  artist  who  painted  “The  Nude  Descending 
the  Staircase,”  which  brought  him  fame  at  the  Ar- 
mory Show  of  1913.  That  early  Duchamps  looked 
quite  old-fashioned  to  us  who  knew  Marcel’s  later 
work.  W’^ell,  the  Societe  Anonyme  got  so  radical  that 
even  Marcel’s  latest  work  and  that  of  Man  Ray 
seemed  reactionary. 

What  has  the  Worcester  Museum  done?  It  is 
giving  a show  of  art  produced  by  members  of  the 
Societe  Anonyme. 

It  is  doing  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do. 

Now  either  this  radical  art  is  art  or  it  isn’t. 

If  it  isn’t  art  it  should  be  shown  up.  Write  anony- 
mous attacks  on  it  and  it  will  spread  just  as  anything 
else  spreads  when  it  is  unfairly  attacked.  If  it  isn’t 
art  the  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  give  it  rope,  plenty  of 
rope,  and  forthwith  it  will  hang  itself.  Don’t  try 
to  sit  on  the  safety  valve,  but  let  the  surplus  steam 
blow  off.  If  there  is  no  art  in  the  modernist  move- 
ment show  it  up  by  giving  it  a chance  to  be  seen. 

The  Worcester  Museum  does  not  indorse  the 
modernist  movement.  It  merely  recognizes  that  the 
movement  is  a factor  in  our  modern  life  and  that  it 
is  a factor  which  must  have  a chance  to  make  itself 
heard.  Try  to  smother  it  and  you  run  a good 
chance  of  being  burned.  Give  it  air,  and  if  it  has 
not  something  vital  back  of  it,  it  will  wither  up 
when  exposed  to  the  clear  light  of  day.  If  it  is  not 
a movement  vitally  connected  with  m.odern  life  it 
will  never  be  able  to  stand  being  shown  beside  the 
masterpieces  which  the  Worcester  Museum  owns. 

Have  you  no  faith  in  mankind?  Why  should  you 
desire  to  limit  the  things  which  man  may  see?  Why 
should  you  try  to  keep  him  from  seeing  works  which 
are  frankly  modernist?  By  trying  to  keep  him  from 
seeing  modernist  art  you  are  but  whetting  his 
curiosity  to  see  it. 

I et  u.s  give  up  the  use  of  blinders. 
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Y70U  should  know  the  wood  cuts  of  John  J. 

-*■  A.  Murphy.  A year  ago,  a brief  year  ago, 
I did  not  know  them.  When  I saw  them  first  I 
was  so  interested  that  I asked  him  to  tell  me  the 
story  of  his  artistic  career.  It  was  an  interesting 
story.  The  beginning  did  not  hold  me  as  the  latter 
portions  did,  and  were  you  to  ask  me  who  John  J. 
A.  Murphy  is  you  would  expect  me  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  and  I would  be  at  a loss  what  to  say,  for 
I have  forgotten  the  beginning  as  completely  as  I 
have  as  to  whether  it  snowed  on  my  seventeenth 
birthday.  After  being  well  grounded  in  his  art 
under  the  guidance  of  Frank  Brangwyn,  Murphy 
settled  in  New  York  and  proceeded  to  make  wood 
cuts  which  have  been  accepted  as  models  by  men 
who  had  began  to  make  wood  cuts  almost  before 
he  was  born.  Murphy’s  wood  cuts  are  not  merely 
technically  interesting,  they  are  adventures  into  the 
lands  of  the  spirit  as  well.  I think  that  Murphy 
would  be  offended  if  I were  to  speak  of  his  wood 
cuts  only  from  the  technical  standpoint.  He  would 
be  entirely  justified. 

Go  to  see  his  show  at  Keppel’s  unless  you  happen 
to  live  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  which  case  I would 
advise  you  to  see  Mr.  Torrey  and  ask  him  if  he 
will  not  arrange  an  exhibition  of  Murphy’s  wood 
cuts  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Water-Color  Show  of  New  York’s  two 
major  water-color  societies  is  not  a success. 
The  galleries  are  too  large,  the  walls  so  crowded 
with  little  pictures  that  it  is  very  tiring.  In  the 
three  galleries  of  the  Fine  Arts  Building  there  are 
almost  two  hundred  paintings  more  than  are  being 
shown  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington. 
The  proportion  of  pictures  which  have  been  made 
merely  to  show  virtuosity,  manual  dexterity,  is  far 
larger  than  at  the  Corcoran.  In  water-color  paint- 
ing there  is  a stronger  temptation  to  be  clever  than 
in  oil.  The  medium  is  a tricky  medium,  less  direct 
than  in  oil  painting. 

Now,  the  all  essential  in  a work  of  art  is  that  its 
creator  should  have  been  carried  away  by  the  theme. 
The  creator’s  enthusiasm  is  contagious  and  is  passed 
on  to  the  person  who  perceives  the  work  of  art. 
When  the  creator  loses  his  enthusiasm  for  the  sub- 
ject as  distinguished  from  his  craft  he  loses  the 
raison  d’etre  of  the  work  of  art.  The  Work  of  art 
is  a song  about  life.  It  is  not  a hymn  to  one’s  dex- 
terity, to  one’s  cleverness. 

Cleverness  is  the  most  evident  quality  of  a very 
large  percentage  of  the  water  colors  in  the  show. 
It  takes  from  the  interest  of  the  show,  as  a whole. 
If  it’s  a question  of  dexterity,  pure  and  simple,  I 


would  enjoy  a good  vaudeville  more  than  a water- 
color  exhibition.  The  dexterity  is  more  easily 
gauged. 

Winslow  Homer  is  America’s  master  in  water- 
color.  He  attained  dexterity  beyond  that  of  most 
of  the  exhibitors  at  the  present  show.  Homer  never 
seemed  interested  in  his  own  virtuosity.  There  it 
was,  ready  to  serve  him  faithfully;  ready  to  aid 
him  in  self-expression.  He  never  dreamt  of  its  be- 
ing a matter  about  which  he  should  become  puffed 
up  with  pride.  Today  there  has  been  a change. 
The  average  water-color  artist  of  today  is  proud 
of  his  accomplishments.  He  is  not  a humble  lover 
of  nature,  of  truth,  of  life. 

Out  of  the  thousand  and  one  exhibitors  let  us 
choose  a baker’s  dozen  of  those  whose  work  inter- 
ested me  especially:  Jane  Peterson,  Anne  Gold- 
thwaite,  Harry  L.  Hoffman,  George  Laurence 
Nelson,  Eva  Brook  Donley,  Oscar  Julius,  George 
Pearse  Ennis,  S.  J.  Rowland,  Bayer  Gonzales,  J.  M. 
Guislan,  M.  O.  Kobbe,  Eelicie  Waldo  Howell, 
Harold  P.  Browne,  Richard  G.  Gillis,  Dorothy 
Freeman,  Lief  Neandross,  Catherine  Wharton  Mor- 
ris, Luis  Mora,  Mary  Comer  Lane,  Charles  Walter 
Stetson,  Hilda  Belcher,  George  O.  Hart,  Birger 
Sandzen,  Eugene  Higgins,  William  Starkweather, 
Charles  Basing,  Childe  Hassam,  Joseph  Pennell, 
George  H.  Hallowell,  Gifford  Beal,  Horatio  Wal- 
ker and  George  Elmer  Browne. 

DO  you  know  Peggy  Bacon’s  etchings?  If  you 
do  not  you  have  missed  one  of  the  world’s 
joj^s,  for  Peggy  Bacon’s  humor  is  unlike  the  humor 
of  any  other  print  maker  since  print  making  first 
came  into  vogue  about  the  year  1425.  You  know 
Rawlinson,  Leech,  Du  Maurier,  Daumier.  Yes, 
so  I suppose,  but  I asked  you  if  you  knew  Peggy 
Bacon.  You  don’t?  You  should  have  said  so  at 
once  and  we  would  have  avoided  all  this  argument. 
There’s  nothing  like  frankness  for  avoiding  an  ar- 
gument. Your  opponent  is  so  surprised  to  hear  the 
simple  truth  that  one  little  shove  bowls  him  over. 
Peggy  Bacon  is  back  from  Prance.  You  didn’t 
know  it?  It’s  amazing  how  some  people  can’t  keep 
up  with  the  times.  And  if  Peggy  Bacon  is  back, 
of  course  Alexander  Brooks  is  back,  for  as  duti- 
ful husband  and  wife  (dutiful,  shucks!  as  husband 
and  wife  who  are  good  comrades  as  well  aS  husband 
and  wife),  they  usually  are  in  the  same  country  at 
any  given  time. 

Peggy  Bacon  and  Alexander  Brooks  are  living  at 
Woodstock.  They  have  a show  at  Brummer’s. 
He  is  showing  paintings  and  drawings  which  are 
well  worth  seeing.  She  is  exhibiting  etchings  and 
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drawings  not  less  worth  while.  He  is  sensitive, 
so  is  she.  They  are  sensitive  in  very  different  ways, 
as  the  casual  visitor  to  the  Brummer  Gallery  will 
perceive. 

CLAUDE  MONET  is  the  present  feature  of 
the  Durand-Ruel  Gallery.  Every  reader  of 
The  Arts  knows  how  much  I admire  Claude 
Monet  and  how  much  I feel  that  one  of  his  ex- 
hibitions should  never  be  missed.  He  is  no  greater 
today  than  he  was  in  his  work  of  1870,  but  there 
has  been  a very  pronounced  change,  and  his  latest 
work  shows  qualities  which  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  fifty  years  ago. 

At  the  Whitney  Studio  Club  during  December 
I there  was  a show  of  paintings  and  drawings 
by  a few  members  of  the  club.  John  Alger  had  some 
things  which  pleased  me  more  than  anything  by  him 
which  I had  seen  before,  but  they  did  not  eclipse  the 
work  of  the  other  members  exhibiting — Xavier 
Barile,  Marjorie  Conant,  Isadore  Feitelson,  Eliza- 
beth Fulda,  Samuel  Halpert,  George  Hart,  Eleanor 
Sanaxay  and  T.  Watanabe. 

At  the  Brown-Robertson  Gallery  they  are  having 
■-  an  exhibition  of  etchings  and  color  etchings 
by  the  late  C.  F.  W.  Mielatz.  Mielatz  was  born 
in  Germany,  but  his  childhood  was  spent  in  Chicago, 
and  there  he  took  up  the  study  of  art.  Mr.  Mielatz’s 
etchings  are  more  interesting  from  the  historical 
point  of  view  than  considered  purely  as  works  of 
art.  His  work  is  solid,  fairly  well  planned,  but  the 
touch  which  made  Whistler  and  Meryon  great 
etchers  was  not  his. 

There  were  two  shows  at  Macbeth’s  last 
month — one  painting  by  Charles  Warren 
Eaton  of  Glacier  National  Park.  Eaton  has  felt 
the  beauties  of  the  mountains  clean-cut  against  the 
sky,  of  the  lakes,  of  the  timbered  foreground.  He 
has  felt  these  beauties,  but  he  has  not  seen  them. 
He  has  felt  the  majesty  of  the  park.  He  has  not 
seen  it.  His  mountains  inspire  us  with  awe  just  as 
real  mountains  do,  and  yet  they  are  not  real  moun- 
tains, for  they  have  not  hulk  and  weight.  They  are 
as  the  memories  of  things  long  ago. 

The  other  show  of  water  colors  and  oils  is  in  the 
main  the  realization  of  the  dreams  of  a poet,  George 
Alfred  Williams.  As  Mr.  Williams  is  a painter  as 
well  as  a poet,  his  dreams  are  rhythmic  in  form  and 
color.  The  rhythms  are  those  of  nature,  the  ever- 
lasting rhythms  the  wind  makes  as  it  passes  over  a 
field  of  ripe  grain;  the  rhythms  we  see  in  seaweed 


as  it  floats  back  and  forth  with  the  waves.  These 
rhythms  Mr.  Williams  has  deeply  felt  and  he  has 
embodied  them  in  his  oils  and  water  colors. 

At  Macbeth’s  they  are  showing  paintings  of 
^ South  America  by  E.  W.  Deming.  It  must 
be  interesting  to  observe  the  life  of  the  aborigines  of 
the  interior  of  South  America.  Mr.  Deming  spent 
seven  months  travelling  through  the  jungle  and  visit- 
ing transplanted  Africa  along  the  rivers  and  on  the 
coast.  He  brought  hack  with  him  a large  number 
of  paintings  which  will  interest  the  layman  as  well 
as  the  artist. 

Frederick  ballard  williams  in  a 

foreword  to  the  catalog  of  his  show  at  Mac- 
beth’s writes : 

“The  present  collection  of  pictures  is  the  result 
of  a summer  of  work  along  the  old  Camino  Del 
Real.  From  San  Diego  to  the  Golden  Gate,  and 
back  a little  way  into  the  High  Sierras,  the  varia- 
tions in  landscape  character  are  astonishing.  In 
construction,  color,  and  varied  tree  forms,  all 
basked  in  wonderful  golden  light,  the  appeal  to  the 
nature  lover  is  unending. 

“The  great  barrier  of  the  Coast  Range,  with  the 
mystery  of  its  finely  modeled  forms,  gives  a curious 
feeling  of  isolation ; an  indifference  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  beyond ; a content  and  perhaps  a self- 
sufficient  quietude. 

“There  is  a dense  and  tangled  quality  about  the 
undergrowth  of  grasses;  an  all-pervading  warmth 
of  color,  relieved  and  balanced  by  the  color  notes  of 
the  oaks  and  eucalyptus,  and  all  is  complemented  by 
the  wonderful  deep  blue  of  the  sky.  The  beauty  of 
California  in  the  summer  time  has  an  appeal  all  its 
own.  There  is  then,  to  be  sure,  a dry  quality  to  the 
whole  landscape  but  not  at  the  expense  of  a feeling 
of  great  virility  and  life. 

“So  there  is  a singular  richness  and  romantic 
charm  about  California  in  the  season  about  which 
we  hear  so  little,  that  lingers  long  in  the  memory 
and  beckons  one  again  and  again  to  the  Gates  of  the 
Golden  West.” 

If  Mr.  Williams  could  get  into  his  painting  the 
variations  in  landscape  character  which  he  considers 
typical  of  California  all  would  be  well.  In  justice 
to  Mr.  Williams,  however,  I should  say  that  his 
work,  as  shown  in  the  present  exhibition,  is  far  less 
monotonous  than  in  previous  shows. 

Felice  waldo  howell  has  the  gift  of 

sight.  She  actually  sees,  and  sees  so  clearly 
that  when  she  paints  a scene  at  Newburyport  you 
know  that  it  is  not  Salem.  Just  what  distinguishes 
Salem  from  Newburyport  I do  not  know,  but  I do 
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know  that  Miss  Howell  grasps  realities  so  well  that 
she  gives  you  the  flavor  of  each  place  so  that 
the  distinctive  features  would  be  evident  to  any  one 
at  all  familiar  with  the  towns.  She  also  gives  you 
beauty.  Reautv  and  truth,  what  more,  pray,  do  you 
want  ? 

AT  the  Babcock  Gallery  Carl  J.  Nordell  has 
been  showing  a group  of  twenty  paintings. 
In  these  days  of  so  many  opposing  manners  of  paint- 
ing, Mr.  Nordell  has  not  yet  quite  found  his  own 
style.  He  is  a young  man  with  a good  feeling  for 
form.  His  color  is  firm  and  usually  harmonious. 
He  has  few  faults  and  his  sincerity  may  lead  him 
far.  Nordell’s  still-life  is  especially  strong,  but  his 
landscapes  and  figure  work  are  also  good. 

Next  week  at  Macbeth’s  there  will  open  the 
annual  show,  “Thirty  paintings  by  thirty 
painters.” 

The  Arlington  Gallery  is  showing  work  bv 
the  well-known  Japanese  artist,  Kyohei 
Inukai.  Good  as  his  work  is  I regret  that  it  does 
not  show  a stronger  Japanese  influence.  I like  some 
of  his  slighter  landscapes  immensely.  They  are 
poetic  interpretations  of  our  American  landscape. 


AT  the  Fearon  Galleries  Lynn  Jenkins  has  been 
^ showing  sculpture,  which  because  of  its  dignity 
of  conception  and  beauty  of  execution  has  attracted 
much  admiration.  There  are  at  present  also  on  ex- 
hibition three  drawings  by  old  masters. 

AT  the  Belmaison  Gallery  they  are  opening  an 
^ exhibition  of  Decorative  Art  which  includes 
panels  by  Caro-Delvaille,  Robert  Chandler,  Victor 
White,  Albert  Sterner,  Arthur  Crisp,  Florine  Stett- 
heimer,  Gardner  Hale,  Hunt  Diederich  and  Knud 
Merrild. 


Nothing  is  more  important  for  the  advance- 
ment of  art  in  America  than  that  we  should 
have  a broad  appreciation  of  art,  an  appreciation 
such  as  that  which  we  would  find  in  the  more  cul- 
tivated European  countries.  How  is  such  apprecia- 
tion to  be  formed  ? 

My  feeling  is  that  the  more  usual  methods  prac- 
ticed for  fostering  an  appreciation  of  art  are  wrong. 
They  start  with  an  assumption  that  a standard 
should  be  set  before  the  child  and  that  the  standard 
should,  metaphorically  speaking,  be  forced  dowm  the 
child’s  throat.  The  standard  in  one  household  may 
be  Botticelli,  in  another  J.  Francis  Murphy,  in  an- 
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Other  Corot.  There  may  be  no  standard  in  the  home 
of  the  child,  in  which  case  it  is  the  standard  of  a 
kindergarten,  of  a primary  school,  which  is  the  first 
standard  which  he  knows. 

To  surround  childhood  with  works  of  art  is  a 
very  desirable  thing,  but  the  child  must  be  kept  far 
from  the  thought  that  these  works  of  art  are  things 
which  he  is  expected  to  admire.  I know  a house- 
hold which  has  been  an  ideal  one  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  appreciation  of  art.  There  are  three  sons,  all 
lovers  of  art,  all  collectors.  In  the  home  were 
masterpieces  of  art,  Fragonard,  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
Millet,  Corot,  Renoir.  Nothing  was  ever  said  to 
the  sons  about  the  works  of  art,  about  the  master- 
pieces which  they  saw  daily.  Each  of  the  sons 
when  he  became  grown  began  to  collect.  Each  be- 
gan to  collect  things  which  it  seemed  pitiful  that 
anyone  should  wish  to  collect.  The  father  showed 
great  interest  in  the  various  collections  that  were 
being  formed.  Never  w'as  there  a word  of  advice 
or  criticism  except  when  it  was  asked  for. 


As  the  sons  became  men  each  put  away  the  col- 
lection of  his  childhood  and  began  to  collect  with 
discrimination  and  taste.  Each  son  had  an  individ- 
ual taste,  not  the  taste  of  his  parents,  but  a thing 
apart,  his  own. 

When  I was  thirteen  years  old  I became  interested 
in  a form  of  art,  the  colored  lithographs  which 
adorn  the  seed  catalogues  of  such  houses  as  Peter 
Henderson  & Co.  I pasted  these  lithographs  on  the 
walls  of  my  bedroom.  They  seemed  to  me  quite 
the  most  wonderful  works  of  art  man  had  ever 
made.  My  parents  never  suggested  in  any  way 
that  my  judgment  might  be  in  error,  yet  I can  see 
that  it  must  have  been  a trial  to  them  to  see  the 
design  of  the  wallpaper  in  my  bedroom  gradually 
covered  up  by  such  trumpery.  They  were  right  for 
at  sixteen  I bought  a still  life  by  William  M.  Cbase, 
a few  months  later  some  etchings,  among  them  a 
Rembrandt. 

I do  not  believe  that  a love  for  art  is  a thing  which 
can  be  fostered  by  direct  methods.  The  love  for 
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art  must  spring  from  a desire  on  the  part  of  the 
child  for  self-expression.  The  moment  that  the  de- 
sire for  self-expression  is  warped  into  a desire  to 
please  a teacher,  a parent  or  anyone  else  it  loses 
its  strength,  it  loses  its  innocence.  It  soon  becomes 
an  affectation.  The  love  for  art  cannot  be  built  up- 
on an  affectation. 

Here,  then,  is  what  we  who  feel  that  the  love  for 
art  is  an  important  thing  in  the  culture  of  our  na- 
tion should  do.  We  should  urge  parents  to  allow 
their  children  the  utmost  freedom  for  self-expression. 
We  should  urge  them  to  keep  their  hands  off  the 
molding  of  their  children’s  taste.  Let  the  love  for 
beauty  be  a natural  growth.  Possibly  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  stop  the  tampering  with  taste  which  is 
going  on  in  the  schools.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
child  should  be  familiar  with  the  greatest  works 
of  art  in  order  to  counteract  the  demoralizing  in- 
fluence of  the  images  seen  in  the  daily  press.  It  is 
not  desirable  that  even  the  greatest  works  of  art 
should  be  held  up  to  him  as  a standard.  Either  he 
will  be  prejudiced  against  them  because  they  have 
been  so  held  up  or  he  will  unconsciously  begin  to 
“trim  his  sails,”  and  that  is  fatal.  It  is  better  that 
a child  should  love  bad  art  than  that  he  should 
moderately  ^ care  for  good  art.  A love  for  bad  art 
can  be  changed  into  a love  for  good.  The  person 


who  moderately  cares  for  good  art  will  never  get 
any  further.  Moreover,  no  one  will  ever  perma- 
nently love  bad  art.  A lasting  love  goes  out  to 
Bach  and  Beethoven,  to  Michelangelo  and  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  not  to  Gounod  nor  Leoncavallo,  not  to 
Murillo  nor  Greuze. 

Do  not,  therefore,  fear  in  a child  a passionate  love 
for  bad  art;  fear  only  indifference  to  all  art. 

All  of  these  thoughts  seem  to  me  but  the  com- 
monest kind  of  sense,  and  yet  all  the  methods  to 
spread  the  love  for  art  in  current  use  today  are  ab- 
solutely opposed  to  the  thoughts  which  I have  just 
expressed.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  prop- 
aganda in  the  name  of  art,  but  it  is  propaganda  for 
a particular  form  of  art.  Propaganda  for  any  par- 
ticular form  of  art  is  the  greatest  danger  art  has 
to  run.  Right  at  the  start  it  assumes  that  there  is 
but  one  form  of  art  which  is  right,  and  should  you 
care  for  any  other  form  you  do  not  know  art  when 
you  see  it.  Such  propaganda  does  infinite  harm. 

Forget  all  such  propaganda.  The  earth  Is  filled 
with  beauty,  and  from  a love  for  its  beauty  alone 
can  spring  a love  for  art. 

“Consider  the  lilies  of  the  fields.  They  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin.  And  yet  I say  unto  you  that 
even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these.” 


AMONG  OUR  BOOKS 


MUSIC  AS  A HUMANITY,  and  Other  Essays 
by  Daniel  Gregory  Mason.  New  York,  The  H. 
W.  Gray  Co.,  1921. 

Daniel  Gregory  mason,  my  colleague 

on  The  Arts,  has  so  much  intuition  that  I 
hesitate  to  find  any  fault  with  his  point  of  view.  He 
has  perhaps  In  his  make-up  just  a mite  too  much  of 
the  professor  for  a man  like  myself,  who  has  a 
horror  of  all  things  academic.  He  may  have  played 
football  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  but  he  would  not 
care  to  play  today.  That  is  the  only  divergence  I 
know  of  in  our  general  attitudes  toward  life. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  essays  printed  in 
various  magazines.  'Ehey  are  fundamentally  sound, 
well-expressed,  very  readable.  Let  me  quote  from 
his  essay,  “Bertrand  Russell  on  Music  and 
Mathematics” : 

“The  analogy  between  music  and  mathematics  has 
been  so  often  asserted  that  there  is  no  longer  any- 


thing novel  about  it — it  has  become  almost  a truism. 
Yet,  like  many  truisms,  it  has  frequently  been  111 
understood.  Seldom  is  justice  done  to  the  logical 
quality  of  good  music,  largely  because  this  logic  is 
less  intellectual  than  emotional,  and  many  people 
resent  the  Idea  of  a logic  of  feeling ; even  less  is 
the  creative,  beauty-seeking  activity  of  mathematics 
realized,  the  humdrum  associations  of  school  closing 
our  minds  to  all  that  Is  most  essential  in  It.  Natu- 
rally enough,  the  relation  of  the  two  activities,  each 
so  misunderstood.  Is  seldom  clearly  grasped.  All  the 
more  refreshing  Is  it  to  find,  in  Mr.  Bertrand 
Russell’s  delightful  essay  on  ‘The  Study  of  Mathe- 
matics,’ the  following  sentences,  which,  read  with 
the  simple  substitutions  suggested  in  brackets,  will 
be  seen  to  throw  a flood  of  light  on  the  sister  art: 

“ ‘The  characteristic  excellence  of  mathematics 
(music)  is  only  to  be  found  where  the  reasoning 
(development)  Is  strictly  logical;  the  rules  of  logic 
are  to  mathematics  (music)  what  those  of  structure 
are  to  architecture.  In  the  most  beautiful  work,  a 
chain  of  argument  Is  presented  in  which  every  link 
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is  important  on  its  own  account,  in  which  there  is 
an  air  of  ease  and  lucidity  throughout,  and  the 
premises  achieve  more  than  would  have  been  thought 
possible,  by  means  which  appear  natural  and  inevi- 
table. Literature  embodies  what  is  general  in  par- 
ticular circumstances  whose  universal  significance 
shines  through  their  individual  dress;  but  mathe- 
matics (music)  endeavors  to  present  whatever  is 
most  general  in  its  purity,  without  any  irrelevant 
trappings.’ 

“The  second  sentence  here  in  particular,  through 
the  emphasis  it  justly  lays  upon  economy,  coherence, 
and  richness  of  result  with  simplicity  of  means,  may 
be  used  as  a touchstone  for  finding  the  best  in  the 
music  of  all  periods.  It  applies  perfectly  to  a fugue 
of  Bach  or  a symphony  of  Beethoven,  and  with  some 
qualifications  to  the  best  modern  work,  to  a sym- 
phony of  Brahms  or  a symphonic  poem  of  Strauss. 
It  instantly  exposes  diffuseness  such  as  Schubert’s, 
or  non-sequaciousness  such  as  Tschaikowsky’s,  the 
turgidities  of  Mahler,  the  irrelevancies  of  Reger.  It 
accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  slackness  and 
transiency  of  interest  of  so  much  contemporary  music, 
thrown  off  hastily,  without  the  long  distilling  and 
redistilling  of  the  thought  that  alone  can  free  it 
from  all  inert  matter,  and  concentrate  what  is  vital 
in  it  to  its  essence.  The  indefatigability  of  Bee- 
thoven’s workmanship,  as  evidenced  by  the  sketch 
books,  has  often  been  remarked,  and  its  contribution 
to  the  vitality  of  his  music  correctly  pointed  out ; 
yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  sufficient  emphasis 
has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  what  the  sketch  books 
so  strikingly  reveal  is  far  less  frequently  elaboration 
than  condensation.  We  are  reminded  of  Stevenson’s 
‘If  I only  knew  what  to  omit,  I could  make  a classic 
out  of  a daily  paper.’  On  page  after  page  we  see 
Beethoven  struggling  to  compress  into  eight  measures 
what  has  occurred  to  him  in  sixteen,  to  reduce  the 
eight  to  five  or  three,  in  some  cases  to  delete  the 
matter  altogether,  since  it  proves  unnecessary.  His 
aim  is  always  to  get  the  desired  effect  with  the  fewest 
possible  notes,  realizing  as  he  does,  and  as  all  the 
greatest  artists  do,  that  an  extra  note  is  not  merely 
a superfluity,  but  a distraction.  Hear  his  own  de- 
scription of  the  process:  ‘From  the  glow  of  enthusi- 
asm I let  the  melody  escape.  I pursue  it.  Breath- 
less, I catch  up  with  it.  It  flies  again,  it  disappears, 
it  plunges  into  a chaos  of  diverse  emotions.  I catch 
up  with  it  again,  I seize  it,  I embrace  it  with  de- 
light. Nothing  can  separate  me  from  it  any  more. 
I multiply  it  then  by  modulations,  and  at  last  I 
triumph  in  the  first  theme.  There  is  the  whole 
symphony.’ 

“The  sketch  books  show  that  by  far  the  most 
laborious  part  of  composition  for  Beethoven  was  this 
determination  of  the  chief  ideas,  the  ‘exposition.’ 
Yet  he  exaggerates  when  he  says  that  ‘there  is  the 
whole  symphony,’  for  we  find  him  grudging  no 
effort  to  no  detail,  however  minute,  that  makes  its 


contribution  to  the  elegance  and  force  of  the  whole. 
In  the  sketch  book  of  1803,  for  example,  we  can 
retrace  his  exact  steps  in  dealing  with  the  recurrence 
of  the  principal  theme  in  the  Waldstein  Sonata. 
First  he  noticed  that  the  original  key  of  C major 
would  have  a monotonous  effect  at  this  point  unless 
relieved  against  some  strongly  contrasting  key.  He 
therefore  introduced  a digression  occupying  in  the 
sketch  seventeen  measures.  Most  composers,  even 
had  they  noted  at  all  the  necessity  of  a digression 
would  have  been  amply  satisfied  with  the  passage 
thus  sketched ; Beethoven  reduces  it,  in  the  finished 
sonata,  to  seven  measures.  Flow  much  of  its  force 
does  this  work  owe  to  this  splendid  conciseness ! . . .” 

H.  E.  F. 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  YONE  NOGUCHI. 
Selected  by  himself.  Boston,  The  Eour  Seas  Co., 
1921.  Printed  in  Japan. 

YONE  NOGUCHI  as  a professor  and  essayist 
familiar  with  the  arts  of  two  races,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Japanese,  is  one  of  the  first  to  attempt 
directing  the  exchange  of  artistic  feeling  which  is 
now  taking  place  between  the  poets  of  the  West 
and  the  East.  The  foreword  in  his  new  book  is  an 
explanation  of  his  point  of  view: 

“I  respect  that  attitude  of  Western  poets  in  wish- 
ing to  rebuild  or  recreate  their  own  lives;  and  also 
I can  well  understand  why  they  ascribe  importance 
to  their  intellectual  power.  A great  literary  danger 
lies  in  this,  of  course,  because  there  is  nothing  more 
sad  and  terrible  for  poets  than  to  enslave  themselves 
to  intellect. 

“But  we  have  also  our  own  literary  danger.  I 
mean  that  we  often  mistake  a simple  and  cold 
morality  for  an  art.  I should  like  to  know  what 
is  a more  dangerous  thing  for  poets  than  this  sad 
morality.  There  are  only  a few  Japanese  poets 
who  have  failed  from  their  abuse  of  moods  and 
passions ; but  we  know  so  many  cases  wherein  their 
poetical  failure  was  quite  complete  under  the  stifling 
breath  of  conventional  morality.  . . . 

“We  must  realize  the  ephemeral  aspect  of  mo- 
ments when  time  moves,  and  also  the  still  aspect  of 
infinity  when  it  settles  down ; seek  the  meaning  of 
moments  out  of  the  bosom  of  infinity,  and  again  that 
of  infinity  from  the  changing  heart  of  moments — 
that  is  the  secret  of  real  poetry.  . . . When 

our  great  poets  of  Japan  write  only  of  a shiver  of 
a tree  or  a flower,  of  a single  isolated  aspect  of 
nature,  that  means  that  they  are  singing  of  infinity 
from  its  accidental  revelation. 

“The  poetical  attitude  of  Wordsworth  was  an- 
archical when,  singing  of  the  small  celandine,  daisy, 
and  daffodils,  he  gave  even  a little  natural  phenom- 
enon a great  sense  of  dignity  by  making  it  a center 
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of  the  universe,  and  broke  the  stupid  sense  of  pro- 
portion by  looking  on  things  without  discrimina- 
tion; he  was  pantheistic,  like  nearly  all  Japanese 
poets  and  painters,  because  he  was  never  troubled 
by  any  intellectual  differentiation,  and  his  clear 
and  guileless  eyes  went  straight  into  the  simplicity 
that  joined  the  universe  and  himself  into  one.  His 
poetical  sensibility  was  very  true  and  plain,  and  he 
gained  a real  sense  of  the  depth  of  space,  the  ampli- 
tude of  time,  and  the  circle  of  the  universal  law, 
and  made  his  life’s  exigency  a new  turn  of  rhythm. 
I am  glad  to  think  of  Wordsworth  as  the  first 
Easterner  of  English  literature.  . . . 

“The  time  is  coming  when  as  with  international 
politics,  where  the  understanding  of  the  East  with 
the  West  is  already  an  unmistakable  fact,  the 
poetries  of  these  two  different  worlds  will  approach 
of  one  another  and  exchange  their  cordial  greetings. 
If  I am  not  mistaken,  the  writers  of  free  verse  of 
the  West  will  be  ambassadors  to  us.” 

Mr.  Noguchi’s  own  poetry  is  thus  introduced  by 
a direct  statement  of  his  ideal.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
combine  the  minute  picturization  of  his  native 
poetry  with  the  largeness  of  the  Western.  Here  is 
the  first  verse  of  a poem  called  “Where  is  the  Poet.” 

“The  inky-garmented,  truth-dead  cloud,  woven  by 
dumb  ghost  alone  in  the  darkness  of  phantasmal 
mountain-mouth,  — kidnapped  the  Maiden 
Moon,  silence-faced,  love-mannered,  mirroring 
her  golden  breast  in  silvery  rivulets.  . . .” 

More  simple  is  a short  poem,  “Lines.” 

“I  love  the  saintly  chant  of  the  winds  touching  their 
odorous  fingers  to  the  harp  of  the  angel  Spring; 

I love  the  undiscording  sound  of  thousands  of  birds, 
whose  concord  of  song  echoes  on  the  rivulet 
afar ; 

I muse  on  the  solemn  mountain  which  waits  in 
sound  content  for  the  time  when  the  Lord  calls 
forth ; 

I roam  with  the  wings  of  high-raised  fantasy  in  the 
pure  universe; 

Oh,  I chant  of  the  garden  of  Adam  and  Eve!” 

And  this  is  one  of  his  prose  poems; 

“The  spring  field,  calm,  odorous,  like  the  breast 
of  Heaven,  waving  in  red  and  green,  like  a flowing 
sea  in  tune  of  breeze.  A thousand  birds,  like  ships, 
singing  of  Spring  hope,  searching  after  a joyous  life. 
(O  bird-ships  on  the  newest  sea!) 

“What  news,  speak,  dear  ships  from  another 
land?” 

“Only  a love-message,  my  lord.” 

Finally  let  me  quote  two  of  Mr.  Noguchi’s  Hokku 
poems.  All  these  quotations,  I think,  fairly  repre- 
sent the  author’s  opinion  and  his  art.  Remembering 


that  Yone  Noguchi  is  writing  in  a language  not  his 
own,  that  his  activities  include  more  than  poetry- 
making, that  his  ideals  are  high,  I cannot  make  a 
quick  judgment  of  this  book.  Mr.  Noguchi  is  cer- 
tainly a true  poet  in  his  own  country. 

“What  is  life?  A voice, 

A thought,  a light  on  the  dark, — 

Lo,  crow  in  the  sky.” 

“Is  there  anything  new  under  the  sun? 
Certainly  there  is. 

See  how  a bird  flies,  how  flowers  smile.” 

A.  B. 

THE  GATE  BEAUTIFUL,  by  John  Ward 
Stimson.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.  1921. 

This  is  a new  edition  of  a work  published  in 
1903.  The  entire  book  is  written  in  the  form 
of  a rhapsody.  If  there  is  anything  logical  in  its 
conception  it  escapes  me.  The  rhapsody  consists  of 
what  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  were  known  as 
“Pious  Ejaculations.”  Mr.  Stimson’s  “pious  ejacu- 
lations” have  not  the  beauty  of  form  which  we  ex- 
pect from  Herbert  and  from  Donne.  Were  it  not 
for  Mr.  Stimson’s  instinctive  feeling  for  that  which 
is  great  in  the  work  of  others  “The  Gate  Beautiful” 
would  be  hard  to  read.  Embedded  in  the  weak 
masonry  of  Mr.  Stimson’s  edifice,  as  flint  nodules 
in  a chalk  cliff,  are  thoughts  of  the  utmost  vitality 
taken  from  the  great  writers  of  all  ages. 

From  the  Greek  there  are  many  quotations,  such 
as  this  from  Plutarch : 

“I  believe  that  the  Happiness  of  the  Eternal  Life, 
which  is  the  attribute  of  Deity,  consists  in  his 
knowledge  of  all  things — for  without  knowledge 
and  understanding.  Immortality  would  not  be  Life, 
but  merely  duration.  Wherefore,  the  Pursuit  of 
Truth,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Being  of 
Deity,  is  the  pursuit  of  Holiness;  it  is  a desire  which 
in  learning  and  enquiring  becomes  as  it  were  an 
Adoration  of  Deity ; it  is  a service  which  is  far  holier 
than  any  form  of  abstinence  or  temple  worship  and 
is  particularly  pleasing  to  Deity  because  he  himself 
is  Wisdom  and  Philosophy.” 

These  quotations  show  very  wide  reading  and  fine 
appreciation.  Let  me  give  two  others, — the  first 
from  the  Veda,  the  second  from  Edward  Carpenter, 
a writer  who  should  be  better  known  in  America. 

“Nature,  the  human  mother,  has  sympathy  with 
all  her  children.  All  smiles  and  blushes  at  dawn, 
she  wakens  the  young  and  joyous  and  with  them 
wonders  and  hopes.  On  the  bold  and  ardent  she 
flashes  hotly  at  noon.  She  dreams  with  the  languid 
at  the  twilight  hour.  At  night  she  steps  up  to  the 
mourner  and  puts  her  face  down  quite  near  to  his. 
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She  touches  his  strained  heart,  and  lo ! it  overflows. 
She  lays  her  shadowy  hand  upon  his  aching  eyes, 
she  wraps  him  tenderly  in  her  dark  arms  and  silently 
bending  over  him  gives  him  the  consolation  of  tears.” 

“I  saw  deep  in  the  eyes  of  animals,  the  human 
soul  look  out  upon  me.  I saw  where  it  was  born 
deep  down  under  feathers  and  fur.  I caught  the 
clinging  mute  glance  of  the  prisoner  and  swore  that 
I would  be  faithful.  Thee,  my  brother  and  sister, 
I seen  and  mistake  not.  Dwelling  thus  for  a while 
fulfilling  thy  appointed  time,  thou  shalt  come  to  thy- 
self at  last.  Come  nigh,  little  bird,  with  half- 
stretched,  quivering  wings, — within  you  I behold  the 
choirs  of  angels  and  the  Lord  himself  in  vista!” 

It  is  richly  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  work 
by  the  masters.  Side  by  side  of  drawings  by  Leo- 
nardo, Michael  Angelo  and  Diirer  are  drawings  by 
John  Ward  Stimson  elaborating  his  theories.  As 
a creative  artist  he  has  little  talent.  His  hearty 
appreciation  of  what  others  have  done  is  his  one 
great  virtue.  fj.  E.  F. 

THE  LITTLE  REVIEW,  AUTUMN,  192L 
New  York.  The  Little  Review,  1921.  Price  $2.00. 

The  Autumn  number  of  the  quarterly  The 
Little  Review  is  a Brancusi  number.  The  Bran- 
cusi reproductions  (twenty-four  in  number)  are 
well  worth  the  price  of  the  issue,  and  you  get  Ezra 
Pound,  Picabia,  Jean  Cocteau  and  Kenneth  Burke 
thrown  in.  You  also  get  a cover  page  which  ought 
to  make  those  responsible  for  the  cover  of  The  Arts 
blush  for  shame.  They  won’t  do  it,  though.  They 
never  do. 

THE  ENJOYMENT  OF  POETRY,  by  Max 
Eastman.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1921. 

IN  the  preface  to  “The  Enjoyment  of  Poetry” 
Max  Eastman  takes  a dig  at  reviewers  who 
write  “literary”  comment  which  is  neither  on 
the  science  of  the  book  nor  on  its  history.  This  is 
disturbing.  I do  not  care  to  invite  a direct  rap. 
But  I can  not  pretend  to  say  what  science  is  in  his 
essay  on  enjoyment;  and  the  only  facts  I have  about 
the  history  of  his  book  are  those  on  the  back  of  the 
title  page,  “tenth  edition,”  etc.  “The  Enjoyment 
of  Poetry”  strikes  me  as  being  an  excellent  text 
book.  As  an  essay  it  is  slow  moving  and  redundant 
(this  in  revenge  for  the  knock  at  book  reviewers), 
which  is  not  a bad  fault  in  a text  book.  Starting 
with  the  difference  between  two  types  of  people, 
the  poetic  and  the  practical,  and  showing  how  this 
difference  is  to  be  noticed  in  slang,  prose  and  even 
metaphysics.  Max  Eastman  explains  how  poetry  it- 
self has  developed.  Choice  and  comparison  are  the 


principles  by  which  poetic  diction  has  grown.  The 
poetic  impulse,  he  proves,  is  the  impulse  to  realize 
an  experience,  and  realization  is  often  more 
poignant  in  the  absence  than  in  the  presence  of 
things.  He  explains  the  psychological  effect  of 
rhythm  on  the  poetic  mood.  He  takes  up  in  detail 
the  technique  of  poetry,  the  realization  of  actions, 
things,  emotions  and  ideas, — the  intensity,  reality, 
sincerity  and  the  simplicity  of  poetry.  He  shows 
that  poetic  forms  and  poetic  music  may  have  a 
value  independent  of  meaning,  but  that  free  verse 
denies  itself  the  ideals  of  pure  poetry.  Isn’t  this  a 
good  outline  for  a text  book  on  how  to  write  poetry? 

The  book  would  be  difficult  reading  if  it  were 
not  for  Mr.  Eastman’s  energy  in  making  his  point 
of  view  a vivid  one.  The  first  sentences  start  off 
unconventionally  on  a ferryboat  in  search  of  a defini- 
tion; and  time  and  again  the  author  lifts  you  out 
of  a dull  paragraph  with  a high-tension  illustration. 
He  spqaks  in  one  passage  of  worn  phrases.  “Sing 
‘Lord!  Lord!’  forever,”  he  says,  “and  you  rouse  no 
heart  to  repentance ; but  shout  ‘Sky-blasting 
Jehovah !’  and  some  necks  will  move.”  Then  the 
examples  of  poetry  which  he  quotes  are  supreme ; 
and  they  help. 

The  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  book  I found  to 
be  the  chapter  on  “Choice  and  Comparison,”  which 
is  not  an  inviting  title.  I was  not  familiar  with  the 
Japanese  Hokku  quoted,  and  Max  Eastman’s  sym- 
pathetic use  of  their  delicate  yet  firmly  constructed 
beauty  made  a pleasant  introduction  to  them.  A 
pedagogical  statement  is  impressive  when  embellished 
with  perfection,  such  as — 

“The  old  pond,  aye!  And  the  sound 
Of  a frog  leaping  into  the  water,” 

the  literal  translation  of  a classic  poem  of  Japan, 
one  that  they  say  every  Japanese  has  by  heart.  It 
is  quoted  because  it  reveals  the  act  of  poetic  choice 
so  simply. 

And,  turning  the  page  you  come  upon  verses  from 
the  Bible,  fine  and  strong — -“flaming  poetry,”  Max 
Eastman  calls  it — followed  by  lines  from  Walt 
Whitman. 

The  last  third  of  the  book  reads  more  like  an 
essay,  and  less  like  a text  book,  than  the  rest.  “To 
Enjoy  Poetry”  is  too  short  a chapter — there  should 
be  more  of  this  sort  of  prose:  “And  the  power  of 
lingering,  forgotten  since  the  nursery  picture-books 
were  closed,  returns,  and  these  picture-books  of  our 
maturity  grow  vivid  with  the  colors  of  the  world.” 
Take  this  paragraph  from  “Wine  and  Sleep  and 
Poetry”: 
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“Neither  dreams  nor  the  complete  illusions  of 
hypnosis,  but  just  on  the  moonlight  verge  of  them- — • 
the  wakeful  lethargy  in  which  a creak  of  the  floor 
seems  an  earthquake,  and  things  with  the  special 
values  of  unreality  acquire  all  the  vividness  of  the 
real — this  is  the  condition  in  which  imaginative 
realization  can  vie  in  its  intensity  with  the  sensuous 
experience  of  a Bacchanalian.  This  is  the  condition 
into  which  the  poet  .must  bring  us.  He  must  lull 
us  into  our  exaltation.  And  for  this  purpose,  like  a 
mother  to  her  child  in  the  night,  he  brings  music. 
He  cradles  us  in  rhythm  and  soothes  us  with  a per- 
petual and  half  monotonous  melody.” 

Max  Eastman  is  as  poetic  a psychologist  as 
Bergeson  a poetic  philosopher.  He  applies  his  own 
poetic  rule  to  the  best  of  his  prose.  “There  is  no 
master  principle  for  that  art  whose  very  nature  is  to 
shun  generality,  and  cleave  to  the  unique  nature  of 
each  individual  experience.” 

SECOND  APRIL,  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 
New  York,  Mitchell  Kennerley,  1921. 

“To  what  purpose,  April,  do  you  return  again? 

Beauty  is  not  enough. 

You  can  no  longer  quiet  me  with  the  redness 

Of  little  leaves  opening  stickily. 

I know  what  I know. 

The  sun  is  hot  on  my  neck  as  I observe 

The  spikes  of  the  crocus. 

The  smell  of  the  earth  is  good. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  death. 

But  what  does  that  signify? 

Not  only  under  ground  are  the  brains  of  men 

Eaten  by  maggots. 

Life  in  itself 

Is  nothing. 

An  empty  cup,  a flight  of  uncarpeted  stairs. 

It  Is  not  enough  that  yearly,  down  this  hill, 

April 

Comes  like  an  idiot,  babbling  and  strewing 
flowers.” 

“April”  is  one  of  those  compositions  In  free  verse 
which  is  free  verse — poetic  prose,  irregularly  divided 
into  lines.  I do  not  admire  the  form,  but  I can  not 
help  admiring  the  restraint  of  Miss  Millay’s  emo- 
tion and  that  feminine  burst  at  the  end,  as  though 
her  feeling,  flowing  deeper  and  deeper  behind  the 
one  word  “April,”  piled  up  enough  force  to  break 
her  restraint  and  release  that  last  startling  image. 
The  effect  is  obviously  created  by  the  form.  This 
is  one  of  the  exceptions  when  the  free  verse  author’s 
purpose  is  real  and  actually  transmitted  to  the  reader. 
This  is  the  nearest  anyone  should  come  to  praising 
free  verse. 

The  other  poems  are  more  difficult  to  accept 
without  definite  reservations.  “Inland”  is  vivid. 


One  can  only  question  the  taste  that  allows  hysteria, 
— -“Screaming  to  God  for  death  by  drowning,”- — 
to  be  actual  in  a poem.  There  is  another  place  where 
Miss  Millay  swims  out  into  bad  water.  It  is  in  the 
second  stanza  of  “Burial.” 

“Second  April”  can  not  be  up  to  the  standard  of 
Miss  Millay’s  other  work.  At  least  Louis  Unter- 
meyer  could  not  say,  with  these  newest  poems  in 
front  of  him,  that  “None  of  our  poets  has  ever  com- 
municated rapture  more  smilingly  than  she.”  Nor 
could  Frank  Harris  say  of  any  piece  in  “Second 
April,”  . . . “the  greatest  poem  written  in 

America  since  ‘When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard 
Bloom’d.”  A.  B. 

THE  OTHER  MAGIC  by  E.  L.  Grant  Wat- 
son. New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1921.  Price 
$2.50. 

IF  you  have  ever  heard  a witness  who  was  per- 
juring himself  testify  you  have  heard  from  time 
to  time  in  a tale  v/hich  was  otherwise  entirely  prob- 
able the  most  curious  blunders  into  which  you  would 
have  been  quite  sure  no  child  would  ever  fall.  In 
Mr.  Grant  Watson’s  tale  of  the  South  Seas  the 
narrative  runs  along  easily.  The  story  is  well  told, 
interestingly,  sympathetically.  From  time  to  time 
the  tale  trips  up  and  all  but  tumbles  into  a pitfall 
which  the  average  novice  would  have  avoided.  Did 
Mr.  Grant  Watson  not  have  these  curious  lapses 
“The  Other  Magic”  would  be  one  of  the  great 
stories  of  adventure. 

UNIT  JEWELLERY,  by  R.  LI.  B.  Rathbone, 
a handbook  in  six  parts.  London,  Constable  & Co. 
New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.  1921.  $1.50  per 
part. 

WHENEVER  a handbook  makes  one  feel  that 
one  would  like  to  take  up  the  craft  which 
the  handbook  teaches  it  seems  to  me  that  the  hand- 
book has  attained  one  of  its  principal  objects.  “Unit 
Jewellery”  makes  me  feel  that  I would  like  to  take 
up  the  making  of  silver  chains  and  pendants  as  a 
pastime.  Not  that  I need  pastimes,  for  time  has 
a way  of  slipping  by  which  is  disconcerting  when 
there  Is  so  much  to  be  done.  There  are  six  parts, 
each  In  a heavy  paper  binding,  the  pages  so  numbered 
that  it  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the  publisher 
that  many  a purchaser  will  wish  to  bind  the  six  parts 
in  a single  volume.  The  handbook  is  well  illus- 
trated, and  the  various  methods  of  procedure  are  de- 
scribed in  detail.  H.  E.  F. 


THE  AUCTION  ROOM 


The  Peacock  Sale  of  paintings  at  the  Amer- 
ican Art  Association  has  been  the  big  event 
among  the  painting  sales  this  season.  The  collec- 
tion brought  $139,725  for  forty-four  paintings. 
Besides  important  works  of  the  Barbizon  School 
(a  Daubigny,  “On  the  Marne,”  was  sold  to  Scott 
and  Fowles  for  $15,000)  there  were  works  by  Ga- 
zin, Harpignies,  Jacob  Maris,  Mauve,  Bouguereau, 
Weissenbruch  and  others. 

There  are  to  be  at  the  close  of  this  month  two 
auction  sales  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  sale  of 
the  Jacob  Paxson  Temple  Collection  of  American 
antiques  at  the  Anderson  Galleries  and  the  sale  of 


the  Kelekian  Collection  of  Modern  Art  at  the 
American  Art  Association. 

I have  not  seen  the  originals  of  the  Temple  Col- 
lection but  the  photographs  have  clearly  shown  that 
collection  is  of  the  highest  quality.  An  article  on 
the  Pennsylvania  German  pottery  in  the  Collection 
appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Arts.  The 
beauty  of  the  reproductions  was  a revelation  to  me. 
I did  not  know  that  the  potter’s  art  had  reached 
such  a height  in  America. 

The  Kelekian  Collection  is  described  at  length 
with  a reproduction  or  two  elsewhere  in  this  very 
issue. 


AUCTION  CALENDAR 


AMERICAN  ART  ASSOCIATION 


Madison  Square  South 


January  26  and  27,  afternoons  and  evenings: 
First  editions  and  manuscripts  of  19th  Century  nov- 
elists. Association  books  from  the  libraries  of  Mil- 
ton,  Bunyan,  Cromwell,  Miles  Standish,  Nathan 
Hale,  George,  Mary  and  Martha  Washington, 
Lincoln,  Henry  H of  France  and  others,  from  the 
libraries  of  Mr.  Frederick  Corder'  of  London,  Eng- 
land, Mr.  David  G.  Joyce  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
Captain  E.  W.  Martindell  of  England.  On  free 
view  from  January  21. 

January  30  and  31,  evenings,  at  Hotel  Plaza: 
Modern  French  pictures,  the  private  collection  of 
Dikran  Khan  Kelekian ; examples  of  work  by  im- 
pressionists and  post-impressionists,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral canvases  by  the  American  painter,  Arthur  B. 
Davies.  On  free  view  from  January  24. 

January  30  and  31,  February  1 and  2,  afternoons: 
Antique  Chinese  porcelains,  furniture,  silver,  glass, 
bronzes  and  rugs  by  direction  of  the  executors  of 
the  estate  of  the  late  Elizabeth  Milbank  Anderson. 
On  free  view  from  January  24. 

February  6 and  7,  afternoons  and  evenings:  Old 
Japanese  prints  from  the  collection  of  the  late  M. 
Alexis  Rouart,  and  the  collection  of  the  Vicomte  de 
Sartiges,  including  primitives,  prints  by  Utamaro, 
Hiroshige,  Choki,  Koryusai  and  others.  On  free 
view  from  February  2. 

February  8 and  9,  afternoons:  Antique  Chinese 
snuff  bottles  in  agate,  tourmaline,  crystal,  ivory. 


jade,  blue  and  white  porcelain,  and  bottles  in  the 
form  of  figures  and  animals,  collected  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Andrews.  On  free  view  from  February  4. 

February  9 and  10,  afternoons:  Ancient  Chinese 
porcelains,  potteries,  jades  and  carvings,  bronzes, 
paintings,  brocades,  tapestries  and  screens  owned 
by  Li  Mu  Kung  of  Shanghai,  China.  On  free  view 
from  February  4. 

February  15,  16,  17  and  18,  afternoons:  Gothic 
and  Renaissance  furniture,  early  Italian  paintings, 
tapestries,  velvets  and  brocades  collected  by  Cheva- 
lier Raoul  Tolentino.  On  view  from  February  11. 

February  16,  evenings,  at  Hotel  Plaza:  Bar- 
bison,  early  Dutch,  modern  French  and  American 
paintings  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Elizabeth  Mil- 
bank  Anderson,  and  for  the  account  of  several  pri- 
vate owners.  On  free  view  from  February  11. 

February  20  and  21,  afternoons:  Early  Babylo- 
nian, Egyptian  and  Oriental  curios,  seals,  medals, 
jewelry  and  coins  from  the  collections  of  Lord  Am- 
herst of  England,  R.  D.  Messayeh  of  Bagdad  and 
others,  to  be  sold  by  order  of  Thomas  Elder,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Numismatic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
On  free  view  from  February  16. 

February  22,  afternoon  and  evening:  Memora- 
bilia of  George  Washington  recently  exhibited  at  the 
Jumel  Mansion  and  now  released  for  public  sale  by 
his  great-great  nephew,  W.  Lanier  Washington. 
On  free  view  from  February  16. 
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The  ANDERSON  GALLERIES 

489  PARK  AVENUE 

January  23  and  28,  afternoons;  The  J.  P.  Temple 
Collection  of  American  Colonial  Furniture  and  Ob- 
jects of  Art. 

February  1,  2 and  3,  afternoons  and  evenings;  The 
Jupp  Collection  of  Dickens. 

February  6 and  7,  evenings;  The  Henry  S.  Van 
Duzer  Collection  of  Thackeray. 


February  13,  14  and  15,  afternoons;  The  W.  G. 
Wilkins  Collection  of  Dickens. 

SALMAGUNDI  CLUB 

47  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

February  8,  9 and  10,  evenings:  Paintings  by 
members  of  the  club.  On  exhibition  from  Janu- 
ary 28. 


THE  FORUM 


Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

I have  just  received  a letter  from  which  I shall 
quote  two  paragraphs  for  your  own  edification  and 
that  of  your  readers.  The  writer  is  a well-known 
artist,  but  without  his  permission  I could  scarcely 
use  his  name: 

“How  Field  does  grind  things  out  in  his  maga- 
zine ! It’s  the  most  intimate  publication  I ever 
read.  It  has  the  personal  flavor  and  it  surely  can  go 
ahead  gaining  readers,  provided  Field  can  find 
enough  personality  to  last.  He  is  going  at  a swift 
gait  and  when  he  has  said  all  he  knows  three  or 
four  times  over  the  personal  flavor  will  begin  to 
slack  off — then  what? 

“One  word  more  about  Field’s  magazine.  On 
page  69  there  is  a reproduction  of  a marine  by 
Manet.  Please  tell  Mr.  Field  for  me  that  he  should 
not  allow  in  his  magazine  such  a biased  criticism  as 
is  given  of  this  worthless  marine.  The  critic  was 
simply  criticising  with  his  eyes  closed  to  truth.  Mr. 
Field  is  held  responsible  by  me.  The  unpardonable 
error  was  made  in  not  pointing  out  that  perspective 
of  the  craft  in  the  picture  is  ridiculously  wrong. 
Either  the  distant  sails  are  monstrous  and  would  not 
stand  or  the  foreground  boats  are  toy  boats.  If  an 
unknown  artist  had  made  this  error  it  would  have 
been  exposed,  but  Manet — never!  Mr.  Field  must 
not  allow  such  slack  work  in  his  magazine.  Tell 
him  I say  so;  that  will  set  him  on  fire  at  once.” 

X.  Y.  Z. 

Brooklyn,  Jan.  10th. 

[There  is  truth  in  the  criticism  of  the  friend  of 
X.  Y.  Z.  But  a mistake  in  perspective  hardly 
makes  a Manet  worthless.  I suppose  that  Manet 
was  having  a good  time  when  he  painted  the  marine 
and  that  in  a way  adds  to  its  charm,  for  it  is  often 
the  thing  which  we  dash  off  which  reveals  best  our 
character.  One  little  criticism  of  the  friend  of 


X.  Y.  Z.’s  criticism.  The  perspective  is  faulty  be- 
cause two  horizon  lines  have  been  used,  a high  one 
(almost  up  to  the  tops  of  the  masts)  and  a low 
one  (below  the  level  of  the  decks)  for  the  distant 
boats.  Such  a device  has  frequently  been  used  to 
add  to  the  feeling  of  space,  of  movement,  and  to 
give  a freer  hand  to  the  composition  of  the  fore- 
ground. It  is  a device  without  which  the  land- 
scape prints  of  Hokusai,  Hiroshige  and  Kuniyoshi 
would  lose  much  of  their  charm.  I see  in  this  ma- 
rine the  unconscious  imitation  of  such  a print  as 
Hiroshige’s  “Shinagawa”  of  the  first  Tokaido  set. 
It  is  an  absolutely  parallel  case  and  I can  well  be- 
lieve that  that  particular  print  was  the  influence 
which  affected  Manet’s  perspective.  Whether 
Manet  unconsciously  fell  into  an  error  of  perspec- 
tive or  whether  he  deliberately  chose  the  convention 
of  two  horizon  lines  we  can  never  know.  The  ma- 
rine remains,  however,  to  me  at  least  a wonderful 
painting. — Editor.  ] 

To  THE  Editor: 

I’m  looking  for  an  art  magazine.  In  searching 
the  files  of  the  library  I find  magazines  which  give 
ten  pages  to  fashions  and  autos  and  one  to  art.  I 
took  the  International  Studio  for  a while,  but  that 
turned  “nutty.”  You  are  all  nutty.  You  must 
know  what’s  beautiful,  but  you  praise  paintings  by 
boobs  and  nuts.  Take  your  own  magazine,  the 
articles  on  French  art  in  your  New  York  museum 
and  the  one  in  Cleveland.  Take  the  article  on 
Joseph  Stella.  You  know  on  what  side  your  bread 
is  buttered.  Perhaps  you  have  invested  heavily  in 
nutty  art.  You  aren’t  running  your  magazine  for 
your  health.  You  aren’t  running  it  for  art.  It’s  a 
trade  magazine  run  in  the  interest  of  nuts.  It’s  easy 
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to  see  the  articles  are  paid  for.  I’m  willing  to  pay 
for  an  art  magazine,  but  not  for  a sheet  that  boosts 
art  which  my  children  could  do. 

[This  composite  letter  is  a sample  of  what  we  re- 
ceive from  time  to  time.  The  same  letter,  with 
variations  as  to  date,  signature,  etc.,  arrives  about 
once  a month. 

Let  me  answer  it,  once  for  all. 

The  articles  whose  sincerity  the  writer  questions 
were  not  paid  for  directly  or  indirectly.  They  were 
published  at  considerable  expense  because  we  be- 
lieved they  would  materially  contribute  to  the  beauty 
of  our  magazine.  I own  one  Picasso  drawing. 
Otherwise  I own  none  of  the  “nutty”  art  featured 
in  the  articles.  Purposely,  I have  not  featured  the 
work  of  Armand  Guillaumin,  six  of  whose  can- 
vases I own,  and  whose  work  was  shown  in  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  and  in  the  Metropolitan.  Mr. 
Kelekian  also  owns  several  of  his  paintings,  and  in 
my  article  on  his  collection  I could  easily  have  in- 


cluded a reproduction  of  one  of  his  Guillaumin  land- 
scapes. 

It  is  very  expensive  bringing  out  The  Arts,  and 
I have  from  time  to  time  received  help  in  publishing 
it.  I have  at  no  time  accepted  help  from  any  source 
where  I believed  that  the  help  could  in  any  way  be 
construed  as  a bribe  to  have  appear  in  The  Arts 
anything  which  I would  not  Lave  gladly  included 
had  I millions  at  my  disposal.  Let  us  make  this 
matter  perfectly  clear.  I have  never  written  one 
word  for  The  Arts  which  I did  not  believe  at  the 
time  it  was  written,  nor  have  I reproduced  any- 
thing which  I did  not  wish  to  have  published  at  the 
time  it  was  accepted.  I have  made  some  bad  blun- 
ders. I have  said  things  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
which  were  not  what  I would  have  said  had  I 
thought  twice.  There  have  been  reproductions 
which  should  not  have  appeared.  Such  blunders 
are  inevitable,  but  apart  from  a few  such  blunders 
we  have  nothing  for  which  to  apologize. — Editor.] 
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BROOKLYN 

Brooklyn  Museum^  Eastern  Parkway. — Open 
week  days,  9 to  6 ; Sunday,  2 to  6 ; pay  days,  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  25  cents.  Paintings  from  the  A.  A. 
Healy  bequest.  Tissot  water  colors. 

Pratt  Institute^  Ryerson  St. — Thirty  marines 
by  Harry  Neyland,  to  January  27. 

MANHATTAN 

(Exhibitions  are  listed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
would  be  seen  by  a visitor  beginning  at  Washington 
Square  and  going  north.) 

Whitney  Studio  Club^  147  West  4th  St. — ■ 
Paintings  by  William  J.  Glackens  and  Max 
Kuehne,  to  January  29. 

Wanamaker  (Belmaison)  GALLERIEsWVana- 
maker’s. — Mural  decorations,  paintings  by  Boscher. 

Salmagundi  Club,  47  Fifth  Ave. — Exhibition 
and  auction  sale  of  paintings  by  members,  January 
28  to  February  10. 

National  Arts  Club,  119  East  19th  St. — An- 
nual prize  exhibition  of  paintings  and  sculpture  by 
members  to  January  28. 

Waldorf  Astoria,  Fifth  Ave.  and  34th  St. — 
Sixth  annual  exhibition  of  Society  of  Independent 
Artists,  March  1 1 to  April  2. 


Keppel’s,  4 East  39th  St. — Woodcuts  by  John 
J,  A.  Murphy. 

Arlington  Galleries,  275  Madison  Ave. — 
Paintings  by  Inukai. 

Macbeth  Gallery,  450  Fifth  Ave. — Thirty 
paintings  by  thirty  artists  to  February  13. 

Public  Library,  Fifth  Ave.  and  42d  St. — Col- 
lection of  paintings.  The  making  of  an  aquatint. 

Dudensing  Galleries,  45  West  44th  St. — 
Paintings  by  Charles  Reissel,  through  February. 

Montross  Gallery,  556  Fifth  Ave. — Paintings 
by  Walt  Kuhn,  to  January  28.  Water  colors  by 
John  Marin,  to  February  11. 

Knoedler’s,  556  Fifth  Ave. — Portraits  by  Philip 
A.  de  Laszlo. 

John  Levy  Galleries,  559  Fifth  Ave. — Exhi- 
bition of  contemporary  American  art. 

Arden  Studios,  559  Fifth  Ave. — “Mother  and 
children”  subjects  in  painting  and  sculpture. 

Ackermann  Galleries,  10  East  46th  St. — 
General  exhibition  of  etchings. 

Daniel  Gallery,  2 West  47th  St. — Paintings 
by  Kuniyoshi,  to  January  24.  Paintings  by  Derain. 

Brown  Robertson  Co.,  415  Madison  Ave. — 
Salon  of  American  Etchings. 

Museum  of  French  Art,  599  Fifth  Ave. — 
Loan  exhibition  of  work  by  Toulouse-Lautrec. 
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Henry  Reinhardt  Son^  606  Fifth  Ave. — Gen- 
eral exhibition. 

Ferargil  Galleries^  607  Fifth  Ave. — Exhibi- 
tion of  marines  by  Eric  Hudson. 

Babcock  Galleries^  19  East  49th  St. — Exhibi- 
tion of  portraits  by  Henning  Ryden,  to  January  28. 
Work  by  Birger  Sandzen. 

Junior  Art  Patrons,  22  West  49th  St. — 
Portraits  by  John  Philipp,  to  January  29.  Water 
colors  and  drawings  by  Carl  Sprinchorn, 

Kennedy  Gallery,  613  Fifth  Ave. — Etchings 
by  Zorn. 

Ainslie  Gallery,  615  Fifth  Ave. — Exhibition 
of  paintings  and  sculpture  by  Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt, 
Grace  Noxon,  Jane  Peterson,  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton 
and  Heppie  En  Earl  Wicks. 

Howard  Young  Galleries,  620  Fifth  Ave. — 
American  and  European  paintings. 

Rehn  Gallery,  6 West  50th  St. — Exhibition 
of  American  paintings. 

Wildenstein  Galleries,  647  Fifth  Ave. — 
Paintings  by  Louis  Chariot.  Color  engravings  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Scott  and  Fowles  Galleries,  removed  to  667 
Fifth  Ave. — Eighteenth  Century  English  panitings. 
Barbizon  paintings.  Bronzes  by  Paul  Manship. 
Drawings  by  famous  artists. 

Kingore  Galleries,  668  Fifth  Ave. — Sculpture 
by  Renee  Prahar,  to  January  31.  Paintings  by 
William  Potter,  to  February  15. 

Bourgeois  Gallery,  668  Fifth  Ave. — Exhibi- 
tion of  water  colors  and  pastels  by  the  Children’s 
School. 

Dudley  James  Gallery,  617  Lexington  Ave. 
— Oriental  tapestries  and  brocades. 

Fearon  Galleries,  25  West  54th  St. — Antique 
and  modern  paintings.  French  drawings  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

Yamanaka  & Co.,  680  Fifth  Ave. — Exhibition 
of  Buddhistic  art. 

Kraushaar  Galleries,  680  Fifth  Ave. — Exhi- 
bition of  paintings  and  water  colors  by  George 
Luks. 

Ehrich  Galleries,  707  Fifth  Ave. — Exhibition 
of  landscapes  by  J.  Stewart  Barney  to  January  28. 

Arnold  Genthe,  709  Fifth  Ave. — Exhibition 
of  photographs,  portraits  and  impressions  of  Spain. 

Harlow  Galleries,  712  Fifth  Ave. — Drawings 
and  water  colors  by  contemporary  British  artists. 

Art  Center,  Inc.,  65  East  56th  St. — Paintings, 
sculpture  and  craft  work  by  members  of  Advisory 
Art  Committee  of  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  Founda- 
tion. 


Durand-Ruel  Gallery,  12  East  57th  St. — 
Paintings  by  Albert  Andre. 

Brummer  Gallery,  43  East  57th  St.^ — Exhibi- 
tion of  antique  art.  Paintings  and  etchings  by 
Peggy  Bacon  and  Alexander  Brook. 

Folsom  Galleries,  104  West  57th  St. — Group 
exhibition  of  American  paintings. 

Milch  Galleries,  103  West  57th  St. — Paint- 
ings by  Elliott  Daingerfield,  F.  Ballard  Williams, 
Bruce  Crane  and  Granville  Smith,  to  February  11. 

Mussmann  Gallery,  144  West  57th  St. — 
Woodcuts  by  Ruzicka,  etchings  by  modern  artists. 

Hanfstaengl  Galleries.,  153  West  57th  St. 
— Etchings  by  old  and  modern  masters.  Art  books 
in  all  languages. 

Gallerie  Intime,  749  Fifth  Ave. — Paintings  by 
a group  of  American  artists. 

Weyhe  Gallery,  710  Lexington  Ave. — Exhibi- 
tion of  new  work  by  Arthur  B.  Davies. 

Anderson  Galleries,  489  Park  Ave. — (See 
Auction  Calendar.) 

Historical  Society,  170  Central  Park  West. — 
Important  collection  of  paintings  by  the  old  masters 
(open  to  the  public,  except  during  the  month  of 
August). 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  Columbus  Ave. 
and  77th  St. — Permanent  collection  of  works  of  art. 
Open  week  days,  10  to  5;  Sundays,  1 to  5. 

Metropolitan  Museum,  Central  Park  at  East 
82d  St. — Open  daily  from  10  a.  m.  to  5 p.  m. ; 
Saturdays,  until  10  p.  m.  Sundays,  10  a.  m.  to  5 
p.  m.  Admission,  Monday  and  Friday,  25  cents; 
free  other  days.  Japanese  paintings  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century;  old  English  prints. 

American  Numismatic  Society,  Broadway  and 
155th  St. — Permanent  exhibition  of  modern  and 
ancient  medals. 

Hispanic  Society,  Broadway  and  156th  St. — 
Important  collection  of  Spanish  works  of  art,  includ- 
ing paintings  by  El  Greco,  Velasquez  and  Goya. 

OUT  OF  TOWN 

Vayana  Galleries,  92  Pratt  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn. — Paintings  by  ten  Hartford  artists. 

Doll  and  Richards,  71  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 
— Exhibition  of  mezzotints  in  color,  to  January  31. 

R.  C.  & N.  M.  VosE,  394  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. — Portraits  and  Ideal  Figure  Pieces. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. — Annual  exhibition,  February  5 to 
March  26. 

Smalley  Art  Galleries,  1122  Grand  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. — Etchings  and  engravings  by 
modern  and  old  masters. 
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Arthur  Tooth  & Sons,  Ltd. 

E STABLISHED  1 8 4 2==——= 


High  Class  Paintings 


NEW  YORK:  709  FIFTH  AVENUE 
LONDON:  155  NEW  BOND  STREET 


WILDENSTEIN  & CO. 


High-class  OLD  PAINTINGS  AND  WORKS 
OF  ART,  TAPESTRIES  AND  FURNITURE 


647  Fifth  Avenue 
57  Rue  La  Boetie 


NEW  YORK 
PARIS 
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Gallerie  Intime  749  fifth  avenue 

PLAZA  Q Q I 4 


SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  of  RECENT  PORTRAITS 

B Y 

Charles  W . Hawthorne 

Small  Paintings  by 

G.  GLENN  NEWELL,  CHAUNCEY  F.  RYDER,  GEO.  ELMER  BROWNE, 

CHAS.  S.  CHAPMAN,  KARL  ANDERSON,  E.  IRVING  COUSE,  JOHN 
NOBLE,  HOBART  NICHOLS,  SPENCER  NICHOLS  and  MAX  BOHM. 

GALLERIE  OPEN  EVENINGS  AND  SUNDAYS 


Established  1852  by  John  Snedecor 

Hand  Carved 

BABCOCK 

FRAMES 

GALLERIES 

of  Highest  Quality 

Fine  American  Paintings 

Western  Paintings 

Distinctive  Framing 

ROBERT  LAURENT 

106  Columbia  Heights 

Brooklyn 

19  EAST  FORTY-NINTH  STREET 

DORBON-AINE,  Inc. 

French  Bookshop 

19  EAST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

{^Affiliated  with  Dorbon-Aine , IQ  Boulevard  Haussinaun,  Paris) 


TELEPHONE,  PLAZA  0826 
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WE  want  at  least  one  newsdealer  or  bookstore 
in  every  town  in  this  country  to  sell  THE 
ARTS  magazine. 


This  is  a list  of  a few  of  the  places 
where  The  Arts  can  be  secured,  single 
copy  40c,  yearly  subscription  $3.00 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Ten  Eyck  Hotel. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Old  Corner  Book  Store,  Bromfield  St. 

Smith  & McCance,  2 Park  St. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Abraham  & Straus,  Book  Dept. 

C.  W.  Keenan,  447  Fulton  St. 

F.  Loeser  & Co.,  Book  Dept. 

S.  C.  Rodgers,  258  Fulton  St. 

BUFF'ALO,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Max  F.  Drewelow,  17  W.  Chippewa  St. 

Otto  Ulbrich  Co.,  386  Main  St. 

CARMEL,  CAL. 

Herbert  Heron  Book  Store. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  & Co.,  Book  Section. 

Economy  Book  Store,  33  So.  Clark  St. 

Fanny  Butcher’s  Shop,  75  E.  Adams  St. 

Kroch  International  Book  Store,  22  No.  Michigan 
Ave. 

A.  C.  McClurg  & Co.,  218  So.  Wabash  Ave. 

Marshall  Field  & Co.,  Book  Section. 

Radical  Book  Shop,  867  N.  Clark  St. 
Silbermann-Sayers  Book  and  Art  Shop,  118  E.  Ontario. 
Walden  Book  Shop,  307  Plymouth  Ct. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Korner  & Woods  Co.,  737  Euclid  Ave. 

Lankoff’s  Book  Store,  40  Taylor’s  Arcade. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 

McClelland  & Co. 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Herrick  Book  Co.,  934  15th  St. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Clarion  Bookshop,  3703  Woodward  Ave. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Vayana  Galleries,  92  Pratt  St. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Book  Dept. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS, 

New  Era  Book  Shop,  221  Wells  St, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mabel  Ulrich's  Bookshop,  71  So.  Twelfth  St. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Beacon  Book  Shop,  26  W.  47th  St. 

The  Bookery,  14  W.  47th  St. 

Brentano’s,  Fifth  Ave.  at  27th  St. 

College  Book  Store,  1224  Amsterdam  Ave. 
Einsel,  32  E.  S8th  St. 

Gotham  Book  Mart,  128  W.  45th  St. 
Hanfstaengl,  153  \V.  57th  St. 

M'ontross  Gallery,  550  Fifth  Ave. 

Mussmann  Gallery,  144  W.  57th  St. 

Pagan  Book  Shop,  23  W.  8th  St. 

Putnam’s,  2 W,  45th  St. 

Sonia  Book  Shop,  184  W.  4th  St. 

Sunwise  Turn  S3  E.  44th  St. 

Times  Building,  Basement, 

Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  at  9th  St, 
Washington  Sq.  Book  Shop,  27  W.  8th  St. 
M.  J.  Whaley,  749  Fifth  Ave. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Emma  R.  Ilsen,  534  15th  St. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

Holtz  News  Co.,  103  N.  16th  St. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

George  W.  Jacobs  & Co.,  1628  Chestnut  St. 
Wanamakers,  Market  St. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Highland  Book  House,  132  W.  Highland. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

T.  E.  Rogers,  171  Broadway. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Scruggs  Vandervoort  Co. 

The  Grand  Leader. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 

Artemesia  Book  Shop,  1155  6th  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Paul  Elder,  Books,  239  Post  St. 

Firmen  Print  Rooms,  Post  St. 

French  Book  Shop,  Stockton  St. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Johnson  Book  Store,  391  Main  St. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Brentano’s,  11th  and  F Sts. 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

Seward  Studio,  314  Sedgwick  Bldg. 


You  can  help  us  now,  by  sending  in  more  names  and  addresses.  Make  it 
as  easy  to  buy  THE  ARTS  in  Gopher  Prairie  as  in  Chicago. 


Address. 
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Brown-Robertson 

Gallery 

A 

Rare  Etc hi?igs 

Sportmg  Pictures 

k 

Four  Fifteen  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
At  Forty-Eighth  Street 


WORKS 
OF  ART 


MONTROSS  GALLERY 


550  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Mhove  4Sth  St. 

NEW  YORK 


AMERICAN 

SCULPTURE 

Exclusively 


THE  GORHAM  GALLERY 

FIFTH  AVENUE  and  36th  STREET 


Daniel  Gallery 

Paintings  of  Individuality 


Lawson 

Demuth 

Prendergast 

Marin 

Glackens 

Pascin 

Davies 

Man  Ray 

Henri 

Wright 

Lever 

Hartley 

Noble 

McFee 

Halpert 

Dickinson 

Myers 

Y arrow 

Boylan 

Benton 

2 WEST  47th  STREET 

NEW  YORK 
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The  Ehrich  Galleries 

E.  WEYHE 

EXHIBITION  OF 

PAINTINGS  BY 

710  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

(Bet.  57th  and  58th  Streets) 

“OLD  MASTERS” 

AND 

Modern  American 

ART  BOOKS 

IN  ALL 

Masters 

LANGUAGES 

i 

special  attention  given  to  care,  restoration 
and  framing  of  " Old  Masters" 

Aquatints  and  Lithographs  by 

ARTHUR  B.  DAVIES 

707  FIFTH  AVENUE  (atssthst.)  NEWVQRK 

Agents  for  Print-Collector' s Quarterly 

NEOMA  NAGEL 

ARLINGTON 

Modern  Art 



ART  GALLERIES 

619  North  Alichigan  Ave.  Chicago,  111. 

MODERN 

PAINTINGS 

OF  HIGH 

HANFSTAENGL 

QUALITY 

153  West  Fifty-Seventh  Street,  New  York  City 

Fine  Etchings 

Prints  of  Old  and  Modern  Masters 

Art  Books  in  All  Languages 

274  MADISON  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 
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C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR 

Art  Galleries 

680  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
Paintings,  Etchings  and  Bronzes 

By  MODERN  MASTERS  of  American  and  European  Art 


Beacon  Book  Shop 

THE  ARTS  CLUB 

26  WEST  47th  STREET 

OF  CHICAGO 

Exhibition  of  Paintings  by 

Selected  Stock  of 

FRANK  GALSWORTHY 

Dra^vings  by 

ART  BOOKS  and 

DEGAS 

LITERATURE 

{Loaned  by  DURAND -RUEL  of  Nenjj  York] 

PROMPT  AND  EFFICIENT  MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE 

January  IQth  to  Jlst,  inclusive 

BOURGEOIS  GALLERIES 

( Incorporated) 

Old  and  Modern  Paintings 


668  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 
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THE  LITTLE  REVIEW 

A Quarterly  Journal  of  Arts  and  Letters 

AUTUMN,  1921  NOW  READY 

Presen  ts 

24  REPRODUCTIONS  OE 


BRANCUSI 


THE  GREATEST  LIVING  SCULPTOR  A COMPLETE  RECORD  OF  THE  MAN 


A 

N 

D 


Ezra  Pound  Brancusi 

Iwan  Goll  Ein  Gesang 

Francis  Picabia  Fumigations 

Mina  Loy  Psycho-Democracy 

Paul  Morand  Four  Poems 

Kenneth  Burke  David  Wasserman 


Clement  Pansaers Brussels-Berlin 

Ezra  Pound  Historical  Survey 

Jean  Cocteau  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Mary  Butts  Ashe  of  Rings,  II 

Brancusi  24  Reproductions  of  Sculpture 


Address:  27  West  Eighth  Street,  New 
York.  On  sale  at  first-class  book- 
shops in  all  enlightened  cities. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
SINGLE  COPY 


$7.00 

2.00 


Old  Japanese  Color  Prints 

ROBERT  LAURENT 

106  Columbia  Heights  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Telephone : 2648  Main 
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Ancient  and  Modern 

pAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS 

and  SCULPTURE 


SCOTT  & FOWLES  GALLERIES 

667  FIFTH  AVENUE  ;;  NEW  YORK  CITY 


JOHN  LEVY 

GALLERIES 

High  Class 

Paintings 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

NEW  YORK: 

PARIS: 

559  FIFTH  AVENUE 

28  PLACE  VENDOME 

YAMANAKA  & CO. 

680  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Our  stock  of  Oriental  Objects  of  Art  is 
selected  not  for  its  commercial  value, 
but  as  representing  the  very  highest  ar- 
tistic quality  available  and  its  consequent 
appeal  to  the  discriminating  taste  of  our 
art -loving  patrons. 

Japanese  Color  Prints,  Porcelains 
Brocades,  Potteries,  Paintings, 
Bronzes,  Jades,  Lamps,  Etc.,  Etc. 


OSAKA  BOSTON  PEKIN 

KYOTO  LONDON  SHANGHAI 


Print  by  Hiroshige 


HOWARD  YOUNG  GALLERIES 


Important  Paintings 

By  American  and  Foreign  Masters 


620  FIFTH  AVENUF;,  at  50th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


M.  Knoedler  & Co. 

Established  1846 


PAINTINGS 

By  OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 

OLD  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 
and  SPORTING  PRINTS 

OLD  AND  MODERN 

ETCHINGS  and  ENGRAVINGS 

HIGH  CLASS  RESTORING  AND  FRAMING 


Paris 

556  FIFTH  AVENUE 

London 

17,  Place  Vendome 

NEW  YORK 

15,  Old  Bond  Street 

BROOKLYN  EAGLE  PRESS 


